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Chief Inspector Bill Cromwell, better known 
perhaps as “ Ironsides,” is at the top of his form 
in Mr. Victor Gunn's new mystery thriller. In spite 
of his veneer of toughness there is something very 
human and likeable about Ironsides. Dip into tliis 
book and see what happens when Cromwell and 
Sergeant Johnny Lister, his cheery assistant, find 
the body of Sir Kenneth Parsloe lying in a ditch. 
There is something suggestive in the agitation of 
Dr. Benjamin Trumper, the strange-looking village 
practitioner, who tries to convince Ironsides that 
Sir Kenneth met his death by accident — and not 
by a murderous blow delivered by an escaped con- 
vict who was not only on the fatal spot at the fatal 
time, but who had broken gaol for the express 
purpose of getting his fingers round Sir Kenneth’s 
throat. . , . This typical Victor Gunn thriller has 
many tense moments, but there are plenty of light 
touches to relieve the grim picture of tragedy and 
mystery — to say nothing of a climax which will 
make the most hardened reader sit back and do a 
bit of deep breathing. . . . One of Victor Gunn's 

extra-specials. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

ECHO OF MURDER 


" What I can't understand,” wheezed Inspector Catchpole, 
is why they should send such an mport^t man as yourself, 
^ Mr. Cromwell, on such a trifling mission." ^ 

" Well, it’s nice to know I'm an important man. grunted 
Bill Cromwell dourly. ” I’d bow if I could, but in this damned 
rat-trap it's as much as I can do to move an eyebrow. 

It was an impolite, and indeed an ungracious, way of refer- 
ring to Detective-Sergeant Johnny Lister's beautiful sports 
Alvis : for Johnny was officially off duty that afternoon, and 
learning that his immediate chief had to make a journey into 
rural Surrey he had generously offered to run hiin down. In 
Reigate they had picked up Inspector Catchpole of the Surrey 
Constabulary , and this latter gentleman who bore a close 
resemblance to Teddy Brorvn, practically filled the ^ar seat 
( lb say nothing of giving the springs a fit of acute melancholy 

" It’s not such a triflng mission as you seem to thmk. con- 
tinued Chief Inspector Cromwell, his somewhat forbidding face 
clouded by a frown. “ This man Hatherton is a dangerous sort 
of devil by all accounts, and the chief thought it would be as 
well for a headquarters man of some authonty to go down and 
Hve Pirsloe a gentle hint that he'd better be on his guard 
y We dragged you into it because we wanted to have somebody 

t of local importance at the interview. Never know ^ 

vthese rural bigwigs ; they sometimes resent advice, no matter 

^how well mea^nl, if it’s slung at them by 
' fown district. It's a hell of a thankless job, being a cop.^^ 

■■ What he means, my cheery old local^ -"^at every fob 
T i<;ter turning a mischievous face, is that every joo 

&r^ge sUapainin^heneck. Just ignore him. Hegrumbles 

^ eve^thfne Didn’t you hear him saying rude things about 
iiy ^r^ And he's got t^he official expense money m his private 

having an assistant with enough 
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the roads as slippery and treacherous as a skating rink, though, 

I think I’m a fool not to have taken the train." 

The winter's afternoon was bitterly cold, N\dth an ice-edged 
wind from the north-east carrying tiny snowflakes out of the. 
leaden sky. In exposed places the snow was blov.ing abodll • 
the road in eddies, like fine white powder ; in less exposed 
places it was already beginning to lie on the frozen tarmac, 
and'the good-looking aristocratic young sergeant needed 
drive with caution. 

Although the car was an open one, its weather-proofing 


equipment was so excellent that the interior was now as warrm 

th:^t nf a u/ac incf f ir»n wKaf-r 


and cosy as that of a saloon. There was no justification what-/^ 
ever for" Ironsides "Cromwell's caustic remarks. Now, having 
filled his pipe and got it going, he eased one arm over the back 
of the front seat and half-turned so that he could talk to the 
stout Catchpolc more easily. 

Remember tlie Easton murder case ? *' 

" I heard about it," replied the inspector, whose vocal ^ 
chords were so handicai-)ped by fat that his voice was a ^ 
perpetual wheeze. " Don’t know much about it, really." 

'■ But it was in your district. ..." 

" I wasn’t here three vears ago," interrupted Catchpole^.. 
“ That’s when Easton was murdered, wasn’t it ? They had mW* 
up north on special duty in the shif.yards about that period." 1 

" Well, the case was practically open and shut." said 

Cromwell musingly, as though taJking to himself. " Warner 

Hope Easton, the millionaire banker, was murdered in his owTl 

office, and his young private secretary, a man named Maurice 

Hatherton, was found guilty and condemned to death. A 

pretty sordid case, on the whole. Nothing sj)ecial about it, 

except that Hatherton’s conviction turned on the evidence of 

a single eye-\ritness. All the rest of the evidence was circum- 1 
stantial." ' 

■' Yes. I remember the main tacts," said Catchpole, nodding 

Easton suspected that the young blighter had been system 
atically robbing hin.. didn’t he ? " 

" Yes. Taxed him face to face and they had a dust up. A 
real snorter of a quarrel, with Hatherton'^ getting thoroughly 
excited. \et Easton apparently treated him very well mainl 
because Katherton comes of a good county family 'and h 
didnt want to get his people into a scandal; imtead of 
prosecuting and making the whole affair public, he dismissed 

was^aurde;ciK’™°’"™' " Easton 
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“ Who was this eye-witness ? I seem to remember that he 
was some big pot in this district. . . 

“ You seem to remember right," grunted Cromwell. " We’re 
on our way to see him now. Sir Kenneth Parsloe, Easton’s 
^rtner. Only why a man of his wealth prefers to live at a 
‘^ace called Higham Top in the backwoods of Surrey beats me 
hollow. Why can’t he live in London, like other respectable 

" I believe he's got a flat in London," wheezed Catchpole. 
" Higham Top isn't such a dump as you seem to think, Mr 
^ Cromwell. One of the finest estates in Surrey. Wonderful old 
f house, too — regular show place. Not that many people ever 
get to see it. Since Easton's death particularly, Parsloe’s done 
precious little entertaining, by all that I can hear. We ought 
to be getting near the place soon. . . . Wasn't Hatherton s 
death sentence commuted to penal serWtude for life ? " 

" Yes ; he appealed, of course, but when the appeal was 
dismissed he made a pretty bad rumpus in the dock, shouting 
out threats, and had to be silenced and hustled away. Swore 
he’d escape from gaol and have a show-down with Sir Kenneth 
Parsloe. You see, it was Parsloe's evidence which upset 
Hatherton’s ahbi and tipped the scales. Until Parsloe went 
f Ihto the witness-box there had been an even chance that the 
young swine would get acquitted. The circumstantial e\ndence 
was strong, but hardly strong enough to secure a conviction. 
Hatherton maintained that he hadn't been near his employer s 
office that night, but it seems that Parsloe saw him sitting 
hunched up in his parked car not a couple of hundred yards 
away from the spot— and at the vital period. Hathcrton's 
counsel of course, did his best to break down this evidence, 
maintaining that Parsloe had been mistaken, and when a 
verdict of ‘ guilty ’ was brought in there were lot^s of people 
who felt a bit dubious. For aU I know, they feel dubious still— 
but they don’t know what I know.” 

" And what’s that. Mr. CromweU ? " ^ , 

^ " Hatherton is the most violent young devil they ve ever 

had on the Moor." replied Ironsides grimly. Son of a good 
family, gentle upbringing, Varsity rnan. . . In spito oj 

y ' ackCTO^d, he's been a violent and intractable prisoner from 
:ie wry first. As soon as he got there, after a short penod 
t some other prison, he told the gowmor b a^k tlia^ 

; he was going to live for only one t^mg— and that %\as to 
^ escape and settle his account with Sir Kenneth Parsloe. 

" Looks as if the verdict was right.” 
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** If you can judge a man by his temfwrament and his : 
actions, it certainly was,” agreed the chief inspector. Poor 
old Easton was killed violently — obviously in the heat of 
temper — and Hatherton has proved himself to be an alwolute 
young fiend. It’s a bit rough on a man like Parsloe, who dy| 
his duty fearlessly and gave his evidence in the same way. . . . 
He was the one hostile witness. ... I can tell you that within 
si.x months of reaching the Moor Hatherton made a determined ^Jif 
and daring effort to escape. A nasty piece of work, this young 
feller. He knocked two warders unconscious and actually 
managed to scale one of the walls before he was recaptured, l. 
fighting like a wild beast.” 

” Were the warders damaged much ? ” 1 

” Young Hatherton knocked them out with his b^e fist, I j 
believe — a straight left to the jaw in each case. In his Oxford 
days he was a great amateur boxer.” Cromwell shrugged. 

*' WeU, you can guess what happened. Solitary confinement — 
all privileges suspended, and so on. But did it make any 
difference? Not a bit! Less than a year later he made 
another attempt, just as daring and determined as the first. J 
He was only recaptured by a mere fluke, and this time, in the | 
struggle, he broke one warder’s arm and knocked another,! 
warder’s teeth dovNTi his throat. He seemed to be disheartened 
after that, and he became sullen and morose. In fact, he began • 
to behave himself quite well, and the prison authorities came 
to the conclusion that he was resigned to his fate. Like my 
foot ! ” added Cromwell grimly. ” He’s just broken gaol again 
— and this time he’s made a clean geta\vay.” 

“ Well, it’s a long way from here taDartmoor,” said Catch- 
pole. ” I daresay it’s a necessary precaution for somebody to 
warn Sir Kenneth, but it seems to me it could have been done 
quite well by a lesser man than yourself, Mr. Cromwell.” 

‘‘The chief thought differently, and I'm not saying he, 
wasn’t wise,” said the dour Scotland Yard man. ” This fellow 
Hatherton displayed extraordinarv' ingenuity in getting away, 
and the point is — ^he has completely disappeared. It's pretty | 
certain that he succeeded in getting right out of the district.*’ f 
” But the man must be crazy if he comes into Surrey,” I 
protested Catchpolc. ” Only a fool would go straight t(M 
Parsloe’s place at Higham Top. Surely Hatherton’s game wi® 
be to wait — to lie low for a week or two ? ” 

■'We don’t know. He’s impulsive — he’s' reckless — and,! 
above all, he's dangerous,” replied Cromwell, ‘‘ He’s the kind} 
c . ’c- - thug wlio’d do anything fantasticallv daring. It's rayl 
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job to see Sir Kenneth Parsloe in person and impress upon him 
the necessity for being on his guard.” 

” Can I butt in ? ".commented Johnny Lister, at this point. 
” How is it that young Hatherton’s escape hasn't been reported 

^ the newspapers ? ” , • j » 

” The prison people thought it better to keep it dark, 
lulled Cromwell. ” The chief thought so. too. The mam 
I think, was to save Parsloe from being unnecessanly 
alarmed. Also, it was believed at the beginning that Hathcrton 
would soon be recaptured. Well, the blighter hasn t been 

-recaptured.” , . , u -r »» 

f ” We’re going to be welcome visitors at Hignam top, 

remarked Johnny Lister, with a grin. ” The bearers of glad 

tidings 1 ni bet the old boy will want to know why the hell 

the authorities let Hatherton loose— and he’ll let out his spleen 


on vou. Old Iron." , , 

So what ? ” said Cromwell, with another shrug. People 

are always cursing at me. I m used to it. 

” I don’t think Sir Kenneth will be as unreasonable as all 
that,” said Inspector Catchpole. “It’s not your fault, sir. 
It's not the Yard’s fault, either, if it comes to that. He mused 
V Difficult to guess how he’ll take it. I ve never met .ir 

l^enneth personally, but I've heard queer 
- ; Pots of money, lord of all he su!^'e 3 -s sort of thing, but a 
bit of an eccentric. . . . Hardly ever goes anyw-here, exxept on 
his own estate, and seldom has visitors. { saw him once in 
Reiffate . . • Big, ungainly sort of man ^^^th a whacking gre t 
bla<^ bear’d’ and bushy eyebrows. In fact, he an^ci old Simon 
Biggintrec, of Topley Do^^. were known as the two most 

bearded men in all Surrey.” 

seem to remember something about that he 

aereed It was a kind of joke in the distnct, wasn t it . 

Yes, but that was a long time j^o. j 

dead for nearly a year,” said the local inspector. Novs a^da> s 

Sir Kenneth's beard hasn't a rival in the 

Si stil, des.end.,g 

« W nnwder The sight of a telephone box caused Bill 
Crom^eU to pull at Johnny L'ster^s sleeve and 

“ Think I’ll phone through to Sir s pi ^ , jj 

him that rU be with him m a few minutes, said CronnNC 
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“ Might as well give Mm five minutes’ warning, at least. Don’t 
want to bust right in on Mm without any warning.” 

The bitter wind nearly took his breath away as he emerged 
from the warm interior of the car ; the tiny snowflakes drove 
into his face like ice particles. With head bent he crossed 0 
the telephone box and entered. He had no intention of telling 
Sir Kenneth Parsloe the object of his forthcoming visit — but 
just to warn him that he was on his way. . . . As it turned^ 
out, the phone call was opportune. 

Higham Top, the residence of Sir Kenneth Parsloe,” came 
a solid, respectful voice. 

” Put me through to Sir Kenneth, please.” ^ 

” I am sorry, sir ; Sir Kenneth is not here.” 

” Not there ? ” 

He left not five minutes ago by car, sir ; he has a dinner 
engagement with Dr. Trumper, of Lower Martin. If you 
had rung up a few minutes earlier you would have caught 


But I m ringing up now,” said Cromwell irritably 
are you ? The butler. I suppose ? ” 

” Yes, sir. Beale.” 


Who 


lu say, sir. eotn bir KenneHl 
and Dr. Trumper are bachelor gentlemen, and when they get 
togetlier for an evening ...” / 6 *■ 

„ I must see Sir Kenneth at once — and I’m 

talking from a phone box in Higham St. Andrew. How do I 
get from here to Lower Whatever-you-said ? ” 

Lower Martin, sir ? ” came the butler’s voice ” It’s the 
next village, hut Sir Kenneth won't be driving through 
Higham _St. Martin to get to Bridge House. That’s Dr 
Irumper s residence, sir. \ our best way will be to take the 
right fork out of the Wllage. You'll find a signpost. It's five 
or SIX miles to Lower Martin. . . . Have you a car, sir ? " 

<^ir' KenneX "“-VW” bridge House almost as soon as 
•' M- 1 ^ ?^^"' • respectful voice seemed to hesitate 

;; He-.-.ji;"Tichr\v“y° of road ? ” 

I hope master will be all rip’ht " • i 

';i urged M . to let Kdvvards ddve Mm over i^tre^bfe 

hmousine. out he wouldn’t hear of it Are ?• 

“ Y. . don’t seem to have too much confidence in Si 
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Kenneth as a driver/' grunted Cromwell. “ There’s precious 
little other traffic on the roads, though, so he's not likely to 
come to much harm.” 

He hung up, grumbling, and went back to the car. 

Ought to have rung him up from the Yard, before I left," 
he said, as he closed the door. " A fine sort of evening to keep 
a blinking dinner engagement. He’s over in some God-forsaken 
called Lower Martin, five or six miles away. Know any- 
thing of a Dr. Trumper of that village, Catchpole ? " 

“ I’ve heard his name, that’s all,” replied the inspector. 
- ” Bear right past the fork— not left as I told you a few minutes 

C ago. Do you think it'll be all right to butt into somebody else's 
house like this ? 

" What do you think I’m going to do — hang about untU God 
knows when, waiting for the old boy to come home ? ” retorted 
Cromwell. " Carry on, Johnny. Hey, take it easy ! ” he added, 
as the car started off with a lurching skid. ” We've had two 
solid months of winter and not a single snowilake — and the 
first time I come out into the country it’s got to blow a 
blizzard ! " 

The immaculate sergeant made no comment ; he was well 
accustomed to Ironsides’ grumbling. By driving cautiously, 
ri^d taking the curves slowly, he reached the village of Lower 
Martin without mishap. 

" Look out for a bridge of some kind, said Cromwell, 
peering forward through the snow-speckled windscreen. 

, H'm 1 Looks like a place of the dead. If you see anybody, 
stop and ask the way. Bridge House is the name. . . . Doesn’t 
that look like a bridge just ahead ? ” 

There was a big house standing close by, and Johnny pulled 
up. When he made inquiries of a village youth who happened 
P' to be passing, however, he learned that Dr. Trumj>ers house 
/ was a mile farther on, standing well by itself beyond the 

village limits. , ^ , __ . „ 

" Then why the devil call his place Bridge House ? 

^ demanded Cromwell. , • 

This was easily answered by the fact that there was another 
bridge over a shallow stream just before the doctor's house was 
reached. It seemed to be a biggish, roomy old house with out- 
^buildings looming like white ghosts in the rear. There was a 
Wshort drive leading up to the front door from the road, and ttie 

^ve gates were standing wide open. 

** We're first," commented Cromwell, as he noted the un- 
broken. carpet of««now on the drive. " That s a nuisance. This 
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blooming doctor will want to know who we are and what we 
want." 

And after weVe told him/' said Johnny Lister, who 
always looked on the bright side," he’ll probably ask us in 


and give us a drink." 




ft 


He had hardly brought the car to a standstill opposite the 
front door when the latter was suddenly flung wide open, and 
a great splash of yellow light spread itself over the snow-^ 
covered steps. A tall, loose-jointed man with a great fuzzy 
mop of grey hair stood in the doorway in a kind of crouching 
attitude, peering forward tlirough big spectacles. 

" Who is it ? " he asked in a strident voice. " Who is it, 

I say ? \\’hat do you want ? 

" You Dr. Trumper, sir ? " asked Cromwell, as he climbed 
out of the car. 

" Yes, I am. What do you want ? 

Dr. Benjamin Trumper was so agitated that he commenced 
running down the steps, either ignorant or forgetful of their 
treacherous condition. One foot shot from under him, he 
skidded wildly on the other, and he would have had a very 
nasty fall if Bill Cromwell had not leaped forward with 
surprising agility — for a man who was always complaining of 
his aching joints — and supported him. ^ 

“ God bless my soul ! ” gasped the doctor. " I might have 
half-killed myself. Thank j'ou, sir. I had no idea the steps 
were in such a dangerous condition. It's a wonder I didn't 
break mv neck.” 

\V'hile he was speaking he peered inquisitively from Cromwell, 
to the stout Catdipole, who had now succeeded in disentangling 
liimsclf from the ear door\vay. The fact that they were 
strangers seemed to excite Trumper all the more. ^ 

“ Well, what is it ? " he asked sharply. " If you require my ’ 
niodical scrv’ices. 1 regret they are not available. I have an 
engagement for this evening. . . 

’■ That's all right, sir," interrupted Cromwell, " WeTe 
not going to bother you. We, came here to see Sir Kenneth . 
l-’arsloe, and nc were hoping that he'd have arrived by ; 
now. . . 

Parsloe ? H‘ \v did you knnw Parsloe would be here ? " 

His butlc’’ ' lid me,” said Cromwell, in a tired voice, an 
briefly explaine l. 

" \es, yes— of course," said Dr. Trumper. " Quite. Beale 
told you over the telej>honc ? 1 understand. Danin Beale for 
beip- .'u absolute foul. I didn't want to be disturbed this 
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evening. What do you want to see Parsloe about ? Is it 
important ? Couldn’t it wait until to-morrow ? ” 

If it's all the same to you, doctor, I ’ll see Parsloe to-night,” 
^aid Cromwell, with some asperity. ” You needn't worry — I 
'^hall only keep him a few minutes. My name is Cromwell, and 
I'm an officer of Scotland Yard.” 

Dr. Trumper stood as though paralysed. 

■'^^•Scotland — Yard ? ” he repeated with curiously slow 
deliberation. ” Did you say Scotland Yard ? \\'hat, in God's 
name, can Scotland Yard want with my friend Parsloe ? ” 

” Nothing for you to upset yourself about, sir,” said Iron- 
sides, regarding the doctor with thoughtful intensity. ” My 
mission is perfectly friendly. I must apologise for disturbing 
you. . . 

” No, no, not at all,” interrupted Dr. Trumper hastily, as 
he seemed to make an effort and pull himself together. A 
friendly mission ? Quite.” He shivered. “ God bless my soul t 
it's still snowing, isn't it ? I shall catch my death of cold 
standing out here. Come in, gentlemen-^ome in ! Most 
remiss of me to keep you standing out here in this arctic wind. 
Perhaps you will let me offer you some refreshment. 

Johnny Lister nudged Ironsides as they cautiously negotiated 
^he slippery steps and stamped into the hall. 1 hey wiped their 
feet on the big mat, but declined to remove their overcoats. 
A lean and disapproving butler took possession of their hats, 
however, and they followed the doctor into a comfortable study 
where a great fire was blazing. 

” Whisky, I take it, Mr ? ” 

” Cromwell is the name, sir — Chief Inspector Cromwell, 
said Ironsides, his restless eyes roving about the room— 
although they did so quite unobtrusively. ” Inspector 
Catchpole and Sergeant Lister. Yes, thank you. Whisky 
seems to be the best kind of drink on an evening like this. 

Dr. Trumper produced a well-filled decanter and a siphon. 
He poured liberal drinks, his tall, loose-jointed, stoop- 
shouldered figure bending over the glasses like some wizard 
of old concocting a potion. He was a striking looking rnan, 
for in addition to his queer shape and mop of grey-white 
hair, his face was cadaverous and yellowish, with deeply 
^sunken eyes, each with its heavy bag beneath, like lizard skin. 
^ He was clean-shaven, and his wide mouth was very full oi 

” Gentlemen, I owe you an apology,” he said, after he had 
tossed down some neat whisky at one gulp. 1 am very 
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worried, i’erhaps you liave noticed my excitement and agita- 
tion ? ” His eves', piercing behind their spectacles, slufted 
from one of his visitors to the other, and back again. " It's 
rather a special night. I’m going to show Parsloe a 
experiment in my laboratory — something \'ery special, and 
any hitch occurs il will be most lamentable. I have been 


preparing for weeks ... He should have been here long ago. I 
can't understand why he hasn't arrived." 


" I shouldn’t worry, sir. The roads are tricky, but they’re 
not too bad. He’s taking it easy, I suppose. . . 

" If I could be assured, Mr. Cromwell, tliat Parsloe was 
taking it easy I wouldn’t be concerned in the least," inter- j 
rupted the doctor. " But you don’t know him. He phoned me 
up just before he started out. ... I strongly advised him to 
stay at home, saying that I could postpone the demonstration 
until to-morrow. He wouldn’t hear of it." 

" I had a hint from Sir Kenneth’s butler that the fellow 
wasn’t comfortable about the state of the roads," said Iron- 
sules. as he sipped his whisky. " What is all this ? What’s the 
matter with Parsloe’s driving ? " 

" Nothing — except that he’s the most reckless, thoughtless, 
pin-brainc(i driver in the south of England," retorted Dr. ^ 
Trunif'er with a glare. " I’ve warned him scores of times. . . Jkii 
He ought to have had his licence cancelled years ago. I 
practically begged of him to let Edwards drive him over in 
the liiiHtii.siue, but he only laughed and told me to mind 
niv own damned business. Can you wonder tliat I'm 
worried ? 

" Well, sir, if he’s been driving recklessly on these roads 
he’ll be in a ditch b>- this time, ” said Jolinnv Lister. " There's 
only a thin carpet ol .niiovv, but it’s as slippery as ice." 

'I'lie doctor looked at liis watch, and compared it with a fine 
old timepiece on the ovormanlel. 

" He ought to have been here ten minutes ago — more," he 
muttered, as though to hini.self. " Fifteen minutes ago. . . ." 
He began pacing up and down. " I don’t know what your 
business with Parsloe may be. Mr. — er — Cromw ell, but couldn’t 
it wait until to-niorrow ? Belter still, couldn’t you leave a 
message ? " 

My instraciioiis, sir, arc to see Sir Kenneth personally." ^ 

" In that case. I must ask you to forgive me." said DrJP 
Trumper, in a voice of decision. " You’ll have to excuse me. 
I’m going along the Higham St. Andrew road to look for 
Paidoe." He touched a bell. '* Knowing him as I do, I can’t 
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help feeling that he’s met with some kind of accident. • • • 
Oh, Jevons.” he added, as the butler came in. “ Tell Gosling 

to bring the car round. n 

“ No need for that at all. sir. interrupted CromweU 
promptly. “My car’s at the door, and you’re perfectly 
welcome to use it. The sergeant, here, will drive you. 

An expression of impatience crossed the doctor s lace. 
Thank you,’’ sir, he said with annoyance. If you don t 
^lid I will use my own car. I wouldn't dream of putting you 

trouble at all,” said Ironsides with such honeyed 
sweetness in his voice that Johnny Lister gave him a sharp 
look. “ I’d like you to remember that I m a motoiist, too. 
If a fellow motorist is in trouble on these treacherous roads I 
want to lend a helping hand. Besides, tlie sooner I can find 

Dn^xl^per^pau^sed in the doorway, and only for a moment 

did he hesitate. „ , „ 

” Verv well ” he said. Shall we go ? 

He wL so absent-minded— or so agitated— that he com- 
pletely forgot his overcoat and hat, and would liave gone 
out into tL night minus both if Jevons had not hurried 

j forw^^ afsthis? Overcoat? Damn you Jevons 

I do??need. . . . Yes, I do, though "l.c ^ 
the overcoat. " Infernally cold outside, i.su t it ? Muiller , 

I won't wear a muffler, Jevons. . . • . n 

Vnii’ll need it sir," said the butler stolidly* 

“ Will I ’ Well,’ perhaps you’re right." The doctor wrapped 

mufflers. ... ,, 

The‘ do"U^ll"l"u1tKe down the steps as lorcelully 

as he had done on the firet ^ ^ Thauks-thaiiks. 

“ Ah. yes Slippery, eh ? ^ead and bellowed 

I'd ^"®°^.‘?evon? vvhv the devil don’t -t ou get 

t'hey eXred the car 

a thick, silent downpour of feathery frozen cr> 
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observed, however, a few iwinkliug stars to the south, in- 
dicating that the sky was clearing. 

“ Left, when we get out of the drive," instructed the doctor. 

*' If you go the other way, you’ll get into Lower Martin . . . ^ 
Yes, this is the way. One of those beastly narrow' lanes w^uch 
abound in this part of the country. Don’t take any notice of 
sid« turnings. Keep straight on. The road leads direct to 
Higham St. Andrew." k. .-- - 

Johnny Lister, who was at the w'hecl again, nodded. He 
could feel the rear wheels slithering on the treacherous surface 
every time he trod on the accelerator. The car’s powerful 
headlights sent a dazzling glare on the unbroken white carpet 
£^ead. No other vehicle of any kind had passed along this 
road since the snow had fallen. 

*' I don’t like it — I don't like it," muttered Dr. Trumper 
tensely. 

" Well, anyway, sir, there’s precious little traffic," said 
Cromwell. " Sir Kenneth isn't likely to have had a collision 
with a bus or a lorry. He’s probably had a perfectly ordinary 
skid into a ditch, and is stranded. In that case, he'll be glad 
to see us. . . . WTioa ! Hold her, Johnny I " 

'* Yes, for God’s sake ! " said the doctor hoarsely. 

The car had skidded alarmingly at the top of a slight hill, ® 
and a less skilful driver than Johnny Lister might have lost 
control. But he reached the bottom of the dip in safety, and 
at exactly the right moment he accelerated, taking the 
opposite rise at speed. If he had attempted a slow ascent the 
driving wheels would simply have churned round uselessly. 

There was a level stretch of road ahead, and Ironsides 
noticed that the hedges, which had previously been high and 
untidy, were now low and neatly trimmed. He also noticed 
that the snow had ceased falling. . . . 

" Hallo I What's this ? ’’ said Johnny suddenly. 

Cromw'ell needed no telling. A fa\vn-coloured open car, 
minus any kind of hood, w as half in and half out of the ditch 
on the right-hand side of the road. One headlamp, still burn- 
ing, was sending its light dowTiwards into the ditch. 

“ Yes — yes, I was afraid of it 1 " panted Dr. Trumper 
wildly. " That’s Parsloe’s ^^’olselev. ... I knew it ( M^iat a 
fool the man is ! No good talking to him. . . . He’s probably ^ 
hurt him.self badly." y ^ 

Johnny slowed down cautiously, and the scene of the 
accident was i. ' ' iled in ^^vid detail in the light of the Alvis’s 
headlamps. 'hnny noted the deep, broad skidmarks on 
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the snowy road — marks which clearly proved that the 
Wolseley tourer had suffered a very nasty skid before 
piling into the ditch. . . . Another thing Johnny noticed was 
the black shape, lightly covered by powdery snow, in the 

9 ditch itself. . , , , ,, 

“ Nobody in the car," said Dr. Trumper, in a crackling 

Voice, as he jumped out. “ Thank God for that. He probably 
^^f 9 ?blked back. . . 

“ No, sir, he didn't walk back,” said Ironsides gruffly. 

He pointed to the grotesque figure that sprawled half in 
the ditch and half on the frozen bank. Both Cromwell and 
the doctor reached the figure at the same moment. . . . 

There was bright red mixed with the snowy-white. . . . bir 
Kenneth Parsloe was stiff and cold in death. 


CHAPTER TWO 

FOOTPRINTS IN THE SNOW 

** Nasty," commented Chief Inspector Cromwell. 

) ” Dead ? ” wheezed Catchpole. from the rear. 

" As cold mutton.” said Ironsides. 5 .. nr 

” Poor Parsloe I Must you use such crude terms i ur. 
Trumper glared at Cromwell with com^plete antagonism. 
" This man was my best fnend . . . he lies here, dead^ . . .^^ 

'* Sorry, sir," grunted Cromwell. No offence meant. ^ 

The doctor roughly elbowed his way forward ^ 

moment his manner changed. Bending over the ^ 

became extraordinarily gentle. His long delicate fingers 
lightly touched the dead man's head and slithered through 

Good^God ' The front of the skull is cracked in like an 
eee-^ell ” muttered Trumper huskily. ” He must have been 
l^®nfliere.^tone dead, for over half an hour. Death was 

inst^^eo^^red >. nodded Cromwell. " When the car hit the 

ditch he must have been flung clean out and he hit 
head on And the bank is frozen as hard as concrete. H 
glanced^back. " You can see by the skidmarks that le 

‘C°why lose'^ntrol ? - asked Johnny Lister shrewdly 
" on a perfectly straight stretch of level road ? I he.e 
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other traffic — the unbroken snow proves that — so, he didn’t 
tread on the brake to avoid a collison. Queer.” 

“ Very queer,” murmured Cromwell, nodding. 

” The folly of it ! ” said Dr. Trumpcr fiercely. “ The 
absolute criminal idiocy of it ! I warned him — I distinctlyw 
warned him that the roads were treacherous. I begged him 
to drive carefully. And the reckless fool . . 

He broke off as though choking. He was verj^ deeply 
affected by the tragedy. Bill Cromwell, who was a practical 
man, and w’ho had no time for sentiment, produced an electric 
torch which bore a close resemblance to a young searchlight, 
and he directed the powerful white beam on the body — which, 
until now, had been half hidden in the shadows. 

“ Is this necessary ? ” asked the doctor coldly. There is 
nothing you can do. Poor Parsloe is quite dead.” 

” So I notice, sir — frozen stiff,” said Ironsides, as he laid a 
hand on the icy cold, rigid body. ” The car doesn't seem to 
be much damaged,” he added inconsequently. ” H’m I The 
crash doesn’t seem to have been violent enough. . . 

He broke off without completing his sentence. Johnny 
noticed that he had suddenly become very alert. His gaze 
was darting here, there and everywhere. He continued his 
examination with meticulous thoroughness. His face remained^ 
expressionless, but at the back of his eyes there was a new 
. light — a light of keen interest. 

” I shan’t get this picture out of my mind for some time,” 
he said sudtlcnly. ” Parsloe W’as a striking looking man.” 

\cs. indeed,” agreed Dr. Tnimper. ” Unmistakable. 
God, w;hat a terrible business ! I feel so . . . helpless. My 
best friend, sir. . . . An hour ago he was hale and hearty 
in the robust strength of a sound and healthy man. And 
now' ...” . 


He frowned. Cromwell was still plajdng his torchlight 
directly upon the dead man. It was perfectly true that Sir 

been of striking appearance. Although 
lus black hair w’as trimmed in a normal way, the lower part 
of his face was coi ered by a full black beard— that kind of 
beard w hich is seldom seen nowada^'s. except on the faces of 
religious cranks or elderly retired fishermen. The moustache 

w-as heavy m proportion. He had been dressed in thick tw'eed 
plus-fours, with a check o\crcoat on top. 

” Confound it. Mr. Cromwell, must you keep that light on 
poor Pa sloe s face demanded the doctor, in a sudden out- 
burst • ' ;i:>tation. Hav e you no decenej' ? ” 
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'VIVe got a job to do, sir,” retorted Ironsides curtly. " I’m 
trying to find out the cause of death. . . 

“ Damn your impudence, sir ! " shouted Trumper, in his 
loud voice. “ I have already told you the cause of death. My 
friend was killed by accidentally striking his head against the 
ground when he was flung out of the car. The cause of death 
is obvious. By what right dp you, a police officer, question my 
^^MXjfessional opinion ? ” 

“ Keep your hair on, sir. ...” 

” I’ll trouble you to keep my hair out of the conversation,” 
roared the doctor, who, bare-headed, presented a striking sight 
with his mop of fuzzy white hair waving about in the bitter 
wind. ” Unless you are very careful, my friend, I shall make 
a serious complaint to Scotland Yard. . . .” 

” That’s all right, sir,” said Cromwell, in a tired voice. 
** Make all the complaints you like, but, as I said before. I've 
got a job to do. At least, Inspector Catchpole has. This thing 
has happened in his district, and he’s officially in charge. 

' ” Yes, yes, I suppose I am,” puffed Catchpole, with a start. 

Cromwell took no further notice of the doctor. He continued 
his careful examination — even instructing Johnny Lister to 
help him turn .the body over. This was no easy task, for it 
-•’Was frozen stiff and was difficult to move. Very little blood 
had flowed, for there were no serious external wounds. Death 
|iad apparently come instantaneously from the crushed skull, 
the frontal bone of which was badly battered. 

” Huh ! ” grunted Cromwell, between tight lips. 

■ He lost interest in the body. Moving away from the car. he 
directed his torchlight into the shallow ditch— and beyond, 
to a spot where there was a gap in the hedge. Finally, taking , 
his puzzled assUtant with Mm, he forced his way through 



Dr. Trumper, who had been watching these proceedings with 
strong disfavour, turned on the stout Catchpole. , . 

“What the devil's the matter with your friend? he 
demanded tarUy. ” Here we have a perfectly clear case bf 
accidental death, and this fool of a man makes as much fuss 
as though there were some mystery. . . .” He paused, and 
looked at Catchpole intently. “ By the way, what was it you 

wanted to see Parsloe about ? ” , , . . •« cj,- 

“ It’s too late now, any^vay, wheezed the inspector. Mr 

Kenneth is beyond Hatherton’s reach. ... 

“ Beyond Hatherton’s ... 1 What name did you say ? 

“ Hatherton— Maurice Hatherton.” 
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“ You mean Hatherton, the murderer ? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ But. damn it. man, Hatherton has been in prison for the 
past three years, serving a life sentence. . . 

“ He escaped yesterday," said Catchpole heavily. 

“ Good God ! Then . . . then vou tliink ... I see," said the 
doctor, ^\^th sudden enlightenment. “ Your object in visiting 
Parsloe was to warn liim ? " 

“ That’s right, sir,” said Catchpole. “ Our people thought 
the matter was too delicate to be handled over the telephone. 
That’s why they sent an important man like the chief inspector 
from the Yard. I expect you know that Sir Kenneth's evidence 
at Hatherton’s trial, turned the scale. No harm in telling you, 
sir, that Hatherton has been a truculent and dangerous 
prisoner. From the very first he swore that he would be 
revenged on Parsloe, and he has made two previous attempts 
to escape." 

Dr. Tnimper nodded understandingly. 

" I’ve heard rumours, of course," hc^aid, in a shocked voice. 
“ More than once poor Parsloe talked to me on the subject . . . 
Not that he was nervous in any way. WTiat a tragic coincidence 
tliat Parsloe should accidentally kill himself at the very time 
of Hatherton’s gaol break. . . He paused, and looked at 
tilt* fat inspector \ cry hard. “ This begins to look very queer. 
Ha^•c you any reason to suppose that this wretched man, 
Hathcrlon, is anwhorc in the district ? " 


No reason at all.” rci»lied (.'atdipedc promptly. “ We don’t 
know whore he is. \Vc onlv know that he succeeded in slipping 
pa'it the Ihirtmoor reirdons. . . . He might be anvwhere 
in!;the country. It's m\- ]iersonrd opinion that he’s still 
hiding in some nu.r.rland cave, half starved, like a trapped 
animal. . . 

” rat*'lip(»le ! " came a hail. “ Just a minute." 

“ Excuse me, sir," said the in>]icclor. 

He made his wav gingerlv across the frozen ditch and forced 
hjs way through the gap in the hedge, leaving Dr. Trumpet 
more irritable ar ’ exasperated than ever. He found Bill 
Cromwell j > iny Lister on the edge of the meadow which 
bordered tl.e -o td. Ihe meadow itsclt stretched out like a 
white blanket. 


*• Y'hat do you make of the-e. Catchpole ? " said Ironsides 

i . don t be tuo sure that Parsloe was 

killca bv ac< dent. 

to 

” For the love of Pete ! You don't mean . . . ? " 


r“ 
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** I mean that he might have been murdered,” said Cromwell 
grimly. “ Take a look at these.” 

' He switched on his electric torch with dramatic suddenness, 
and threw the beam upon the white carpet of snow. Catchpole 
^jumped. Leading straight aw'ay from the spot w'as a clear 
trail of footprints. Each footprint was clear-cut and crisp, and 
the trail must have been made since the snow had ceased 
[ling — which limited the time to about a quarter of an hour. 
^ Well, I'm damned ! ” ejaculated Catchpole, in a startled 
voice. “ There must have been somebody here only a minute 
or two before we drove up.” 

It’s my guess he was here when we drove up,” said Crom- 
well. ” He was in a bit of a mess. He couldn’t get away by 
road. without showing himself, so he broke through the hedge 
and streaked across this meadow.” 

Then why didn't we see him ? ” 

For one thing, he was hidden by the hedge — and for 
another, we were giving all our attention to the ditched car 
and the dead body. We heard nothing because the man s 
footfalls were deadened by the snow. Looks to me, inspector, 
as though we arrived a shade too i^te.’’ 

“ You don't mean . . . Hatherton ? ” 

” Who else ? ” said Ironsides grimly. " Hatherton got here 
first, jumped out into the road and caused Parsloe to skid 
into the ditch. . . . However, we can go into that later. The 
immediate thing to do is to follow this trail.' 

” Will you kindly inform me,” came an impatient shout 
from the other side of the hedge, “ what the devil you're 

doing over there ? ” „ .. t. 

" Shan’t be long, doctor,” sang out Cromwell. Stay by 
the car, if you don’t mind.” He lowered his voice. ” Come 
on 1 We ddfi*t want that old busybody with us.” 

Leaving the puzzled and indignant Dr. Trumper to guard 
the body, the other three hurried at the double across the 
snowy meadow. At least, the Scotland Yard pair humcd at 
the double ; the corpulent Catchpole was soon left behind, 
puffing and blowing like a wheezy steam engine. There was 
no need for Ironsides to use his torch, for the sky had cleared 
and the stars were shining like twinkling diamonds in the 
« velvet winter's sky. The trail across the unbroken snow was 

* clearly visible. , , . •, ^ 

It was highly important to follow this trail without a 

moment’s delay. Somebody— at present unknown— had been 
at the scene of the accident— or cnme— and that somebody 
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had hared across the at die a])f'roarh of Cromwell's 

car. The very fact that he had buited was grimly sij^iificant.^ 
If the man’s conscience was clear, why had he not waited until 
the car had come up ? 

“Here, 1 say ' ” . eiaculatcd Johnny Lister. “ Tve just.* 
spotted something. Old Iron. This is a double trail ! 

“ Of course it’s a double trail, you poor fish,’’ retorted 
Ironsides sourlv. “ How else do you think the man got across 
the meadow ? But here’s the point — when he was making the 
outvvard trip it was snowing— and snowing pretty hard. When 
he went back it had stopped snowdng. That’s why the inward 
trail is half obliterated by fallen snow, and the outward trail 
is clear cut. It means that he must have waited at the spot 
w'here the car crashed for some appreciable time.” 

“ Yes, and he’s been watching us since," whispered Johnny. 

“ Don't look now’, Old Iron, but there’s something moving on 
the other side of that fence, to the left.” 

He spoke the last w'ords in a tense wliisper. Cromw'ell, 
without making any reply, sw’erved adroitly and forged ahead. 
He amazed the athletic sergeant with his display of speed and 
agility. Tlie fence was not very high, admittedly, but the 
chief inspector took it practically in his stride, like a hurdler. 
He found himself in a smaller meadow’ ; an oblong strip of 4 
grass bordered by fences and hedges. A dark figure was 
running access the narrowest part of the open space, making 
straight for the opposite hedge. 

rhe fugiti\ e seemed to be hampered by a lame foot, for as 
lie ran lie limped ; and his gait was so unsteadv that the trail 


of f(.M)ti.rints was drunken in aj'pearance. He reached the 
hedge just ahead of Ironsides, and threw a glance over his 
shoulder. Then, realising that the {)ursuers were right upon 
Ids heels, he plunged straight througii the hedge with a rending 
of twigs and small brandies. Obviously, he had been lurking 
bchin<l tliat other hedge, watching the distant proceedings in 
the road, and it was impossible that he should know tliat the 
pair on his trail were connected with the police. 

And he was running ... a sure proof that he had no wish 
to be associated with the death of Sir Kenneth Parsloe. 

Cromwell, sensing tliat the hedge w'as full of prickles took 
ad\ antage of a gas[. he had heard from the fugitive, and went 
tlirough the liedgc backwards — a manceu\Te made all the 

gap had been provided for him. He 
was thinking, in tliat tense moment, that the man he was 
chasing was probably a perfectly innocent and thoroughly 
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frightened local rustic, whose only thought was to get into the 
next county. 

However, as Cromwell recovered his balance after plunging 
through the gap, he switched on his powerful electric torch and 
10 focused the beam on the unknowm — who remained unknown 
no longer, for at that very second he was unwise enough to 
turn his head, revealing a grimy haggard face with a stubble 
-^^^fsheard on the chin. 

“ Hatherton ! ” rapped out Cromwell. 

So the whole affair was as ugly as he liad feared. ... He 
had seen Hatherton 's photograph several times, and knew 
' that he was not mistaken. Maurice Hatherton, upon hearing 
that shout, ran like one possessed. 

" Hatherton, you fool ! ” roared Cromwell. “ This won’t do 
you any good. You’re through.” 

Hatherton did not agree. — and, as it turned out, he had a 
good reason for not agreeing. On this side of the broken hedge 
he was in a narrow country lane and a few seconds after he 
had streaked round a bend, Cromwell heard the noisy din of a 
motor-cycle engine as the kick starter was operated. 

" Hell’s bells ! ” swore the cliief inspector. ” He’s getting 
I away, Johnny.” 

They both swung round the bend together, just in time to 
see the man on the motor-cycle careering off, tltc machine 
slithering and sliding perilously on the treacherous roiid. Once, 
indeed, it seemed inevitable that Hatherton would cras.Ii : bid 
by some miracle he regained control and went tearing do\Mi 

the lane. , 

“A fat lot of good you’ve turned out to be ! snapj'en 
Ironsides, as he glared helplessly at Johnny Lister. ‘‘ Here 
am I, an old man, outstripping you from the start. H you had 
j had an ounce of go in you, instead of being asleep on your 

f feet, you’d have overtaken him before lie got on that cursed 

bike 1 ” . , , 

k ” You do yourself an injustice, Old Iron.” panted Johnny. 

* ** I wasn’t asleep on my feet, and you know it. And don t 
ever talk to me again about your rheumatics, or your floatnig 
kidneys. You old fraud, you could beat Wooderson’s record 
anv dav vou liked. Honestly, Ironsides, I didn t kno\v you liad 


jftit in you.” 

^ ” Bah ! ” said Ironsides caustically. 

He was annoyed. He knew the futility of giving cJiase on 
foot — and there was no other method. He stood there, the 
breath coming out of him in steamy clouds in the crisp air. 
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and he could still hear the motor-cycle’s exhaust as the 
machine receded farther and farther into the distance. 

“ W'hat happened? ” inquired a wheezy, exhausted voice. 

Inspector Catchpole had caught up with them ; and 
Cromwell briefly explained. ^ 

Hatherton, eh ? " ejaculated the stout inspector, with a 
whistle. “ I say, then it icrts murder !* It was Hatherton who 
got the old boy. There's going to be a hell of a row over this; 
Mr. Cromwell. ... I mean, 3’ou being too late to warn Sir 
Kenneth of his danger . . ." 

“ If there's any hell of a row, it's not going to fall on my 
head," interrupted Cromwell promptly. " All I did was to 
obey orders, and I’m not taking any blame.” He was giving 
the immediate countryside a keen inspection. ” Yes, I thought 
so : this lane runs almost parallel with the other road, divided 
by a couple of meadows. . . . We’d better get back to the-car 
as quickly as we can, and then shoot off to the nearest tele- 
phone. Hatherton won't get far if we spread the net quickly 
enough.” 

'I'hcy commenced retracing their steps. 

" If the fellow had a motor-bike, why the devil did’ he hang 
about ? asked Catchpole. " According to what you say, Mr. 
Cromwell, he must have been hiding behind one of these^ 
hedges for some minutes. Why do that ? Why didn’t he bolt 
while he had the chance ? ” ' 


Ironsides replied in a tired \'oice, as though he took a poor 
\'iew of the inspector’s intelligence : 

Ha\e \ ou ever started up a motor-cycIc engine in a 
country lane on a quiet night ? ” he retorted. ” The young 
blighter was afraid to start the bike — knowing that the sound 
would attract our aitentmn. He was waiting behind the hedge 
hoping tiiat we'd clear off without spotting his tracks in the 
meadow. Now he s in the soup. He’s on the run again and 
we VC got a due as to his means of transport. Ten to one he'll 
ditch tliat motor-bike within a few' miles ” 

’■ Oh. yes I'm sure, " replied Ironsides. " And I’ll tcU you 
something else. \\ hen he broke through the hedge he tore^iis 

That uughl to hellr-- f^ce-probably badly, 

second titne. I thought theru was somelhi^^urn/afout th^ 
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Sir Kenneth’s skull was cracked in. This young swine 
did it, of course.” 

Just a minute.” 

Cromwell retraced his steps to the torn hedge, and he gave 
f tThe broken twigs and branches a careful inspection by the 
light of his powerful torch. 

Thought so,” he grunted. ” Blood . . . scraps of wool . . . 

‘ e must have scratched his face deeply. Dark brownish 
k overcoat". . . rubber-soled shoes with circular rubber heels. 
I We shall be able to put out quite a good description.” 

( ■ Whdn they reached the road Dr. Benjamin Trumper was 
•1* practically dancing with impatience and anger. 

• Where have you been ? ” he demanded hotly. “ What in 
the name of God have you been doing ? If this is a sample of 
Scotland Yard methods i hope to heaven I shall never need 
police assistance. What was the idea of rushing madly across 
that meadow, and leaving me stranded? Don’t you realise 
there's a dead man in this ditch ? ” 

Yes, sir, but . . 

And that motor-cycle ? ” fussed the doctor. ” What was 
that sound of a motor-cycle I heard ? ” 

The motor-cycle,” replied Ironsides grimly, ” was ridden 
y Maurice Hatherton, competed murderer and escaped 
convief. If my assistant, here, had a couple of decent legs, 
instead of two sticks of gelatine, we should have nabbed 
him.” 

‘ “ Hatherton ! ” said Dr. Trumper, standing very still. 
”'Are you telling me that that young hound was actually here, 
on this very spot ? ” 

That, sir, is what I'm telling yon." 

^ But it's impossible. . . . It's unbelievable. . . 

He paused and Cromwell eyed him steadily. 

” Impossible, sir ? Why do you say that r ” he asked in a 
gentle voice. ” It was Hatherton 's one aim in life, amounting 
|ito an obsession, to get his hands on Sir Kenneth Parsloc.” 

" ” Yes, yes, I know. But how could Hatherton have ki 
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that Parsloe would be motoring from Higliam J'op to J-ower 
Martin? ” asked the doctor, not unreasonahh- ? ‘‘ It is sheer 
nonsense to assume that Hatherton could have been waiting 
n the road, expecting Parsloe to pass. He couldn’t possibly 
ave known anything of Parsloe's intended movements.’ 

- Cromwell shrugged. 

' ” Well, anyway, sir, Hatherton was here — and that’s a fact 
we've got to face,” he replied. ” I'm going to spread the net 
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for him. ... By tlie way, do you happen to know where is 
the nearest telephone ? 

" Off-hand, I should say Parsloe's owm place. . . . But look 
here, Mr. Cromwell. You’re not .e:oing to run off again, are 
you ? \^’e've got to get poor Parsloe back . . .” » ^ 

“ All right. It won't take us many minutes longer, and P 
can phone as soon as we get there," said the chief inspector. 

" The sooner we get hold of Hatherton, the better. I thiiiiw 
he’s going to have a lot of e.xplaining to do." 

" Nothing of the sort," said Dr. Trumper wrathfully. 

" W’hat nonsense are you thinking now, inspector ? Hather- 
ton ’s presence here to-night is nothing more than a coincidence. 
BuJt we’re wasting time. Will somebody be good enough to 
help me with my poor friend ? And after wc have got him 
to lligham Top, 1 hope you will have the decency to go about 
your own business." 

Well, it's likel}- enough that you’ll be rid of me, doctor — 
and Sergeant Lister, too,” said Ironsides shortly. " But 
there’ll have to be police inquiries. . . .’’ 

Police inquiries ? In God's name, wliy ? " burst out the 
other excitedly. " I tell you Hatherton's presence was a 
coincidence. Where's your coiniivui sense ? Parsloe was killed ^ 
aci'identally. Don’t you tliink I know ? ’’ He became mor«^* 
excited still. " Am I a doctor, or am I not a doctor ? Parsloe's 
car skidded into the ditch, lie was thrown out, and he suffered 


such se\erc head injuries that he was killed instantaneouslj’. 
1 hat, in simple language, is the long and short of it." 

All right, sir — no need to get hot under the collar," said 
Cromwell iiiiMlv. " I daresav vou’rc right. On the other hand, 
we can’t overlook the j>osdbility that Sir Kenneth Parsloe 
was murdered. ’’ 


Pah ! I-antastic nonsen.'-e ! ’’ stormed the doctor. 3 

Hatherton was here . . ." 

riatherton— -Hatherton ! You keep harping on Hather- 
ton ! ’ roared Iruinper. " Hatherton escaped from prison — 
yes. He had a grudge against Parsloe— ves. But if you're i 
going to tell me that Hatlierton killed Parsloe ..." 

'‘I’m not going to tell you anything of the sort, sir" 
interrupted the chief inspector. " I'm not going to argue 
cither. And wlio’s wasting lime noNV ? " ^ ’ 

‘ Upon ni)' soul ! You dare to use that tone . . 
fake it easy, sir. All this e.xcitcment has upset you. 

i oil re unnerved. Let’s get on with the job " 

He turned to Johnny Lister .md Catchpole, and without 
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waiting for Dr. Trumper to lend any assistance, the three 
of them carefully Ufted the stark corpse and earned it fo 
the Alvis. After the first few moments. Trumper seemed 
to come out of a kind of daze, and fussed about like an old 

shall have to leave you here, Mr. Catchpole,' said 
Ironsides, when everything was ready. “ Don t let anybody 
»-^^thin arm’s length of this disabled car. D hasn t got to 
he touched until weVe had a chance of giving it a 
going over. And if any other traffic comes along— whi(ffi 
/ Sn’{seem Ukely-see that it keeps clear of these skid 

* right ; leave that to me." replied ^tclipole. " Per- 

haps you'U phone through to the Higham St. Andrew iroto 
Staton and shoot Sergeant Root--he s the man in charge— 

out here as soon as he can get off. ctarfed 

Cromwell promised, and a minute later the Alvis started 

off with its tragic burden. Johnny Lister was not too pleased 

to be the dead man's companion in the back seat. In the front 

sLt Dr T~r sat beside Cromwell as though the leather 

. cushions had berome red hot. He was ‘'f ^ 

J ept making Uttle tentative clutches at the “ 

K he expected CromweU to send the car into the ditch 

f there-s another telephone-a nearer teiepho,^ " 

he muttered. " Yes, now I come to think of it, the post 

°*'^Sorry, sir ; but we’re booked for Higham Top now, and 

it’s too late to make any change." . ^ 

Well, I hope you won't turn this tragic house ~ 

Quarters for your preposterous investigation, 

Ik ^rumoer " a»y investigation ? " he demanded, 

eS agaim ^ Here we have a plain case of accidental 

ven Les of accidental death have to be ,investigated 
# sir,"^ahi Ironsides curtly. “ Don’t worry. I won t cause more 

made. . . . However, Catch^le w^ on the 

see that nobody mterfered. And it was mgniy f 
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indeed, that Cromwell should get to a telephone as quickly 
as possible. 

He wondered how he was going to deal wth the excitable 
doctor. It was not the first time that his investigations had , 
been hampered by a well-meaning but irritating coimtryt^ 
practitioner. 

Dr. Tnimper talked a good deal during that short drive, 
and Ironsides listened with only an occasional grunt in 
The root of the doctor’s fears seemed to be that his old friend’s 
name would be dragged into a sensational criminal case — 
whereas, as he pointed out for the hundredth time, Sir 
Kenneth’s death had been purely accidental. ^ 

\\ hen they reached Higham Top, Ironsides was given a 
glimpse in the starlight of a fine old Elizabethan mansion with 
half-timbered ^yalls. The house stood in its own grounds, well 
off the road, with stately chestnuts dividing the gardens from 
the parkland. Higham Top was, in fact, one of the most 
charming houses in Surrey, with beautifully kept grounds. 

One or two lights were glowing in the windows ; and lights too, 
were gleaming through the glass of the double front doors. 

One of these doors opened as the car stopped, and the bishop- 
like figure of Hcale, the butler, was revealed in the warm glow. , 

I heard the car, sir,” said Beale, blinking, and shading hi^^’’ 
eyes— (nr. coming out of the liglitcd hou.se. the night seemed 
to him intensely black. '* I was half expecting you back. 

I beg your pardon ! ’’ added Beale, with a start. “ I thought, 

liat Sir Kenneth had returned ...” 


4 1 


1 1 


for a moment, tl 

Alas, Boulo, you are <iuito right.” said Dr.’ Trumper. in 
a tragic voko. ” \our master has returned ” 

Beale far forgot his dignitv as to run down the steps. 

Dr Irumi'cr ! Is anything wrung, sir? Has the master 
met with an accident ? ” 

Your master, mv poor fellow, is dead.” 

Dead, sir ! ” said Beale dully. 

" Attidcnlally killed throushthe folly of his reckless 

“ A bad business, Beale. This is a 
tcrril.lehkm for all of us. . Steady man ! Was I too abrupt?” 

Bc.de stood there tremblinc like a leaf, his face, ruddy a 
moo mt before, now a mottled and sickly grey. The doctor 

"h T diplomatic in liis manner of - 

brcAkia^ the tragic news. ^ 

Tile trozen^ body was carried into the house. And under 
Dr frumpers dircctiuns taken to Sir Kennrth’s own bed- 
room. In a ^c^y short time the news had spread to the other 
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servants, and sobbing, half-hysterical women appeared in the 
bdck part of the haU, watching the grim procession as it made 
its wav up the wide staircase to the upper hall. 

Now, sir— that phone." said Cromwell briskly, as soon 

I ali the body had been laid on the bed. , 

“ Be good enough, sir, to lower your voice I whispered the 
doctor severely. “ You appear to forget that you are in the 

the dead." , , t j 4 .^^ 

-Only the presence of the dead prevented Ironsides from 

;lling Dr. Trumper, in caustic and uncouth wor(^, exactly 

fhat he thought of him. Clamping his mouth shut like a trap, 

he chief inspector stalked out of the room. 


CHAPTER THREE 

WINDFALL FOR TWO 

Cromwell found the telephone in the mellow old library 
where a dying fire was still glowing in the big grate ''^hm 
tyninute, Ironsides was busy. His first task was to get thmug 
S the Reigate police— %rith instructions to spread a ara^et 
for Maurice H^herton. He gave the escaped convicts 
description, and added that the man was probably suffering 

Scotland Yard. too. and made a brief 

reSrt HeThoned Sergeant Root, of Higham St. Andrew, and 
[old ?harw^rthy man to get to the scene of the car smash 

with as little delay as possible. 

^ By the time he Ld finished Dr. Trumper and 

the room The former was now in a wlm, sombre 
"ood— but only on the surface. Inwardly, Ironsides could teU. 
he man was still suffering from some great a^tation. 

Well I've done all I can for the moment, said Cromwell, 
•'is he went across to the fireplace and kicked the dying 
nta rWaS. “That's better. Can't stay here for long, 

houah I've got to get back to Catchpole. ... tr* 

^"fes and! hope that you'U make DT^rumper 

i 4ve Parsloe's car brought back here, said Dr Trumper 
* ‘ Now,ceaUy, Mr. Cromwell, there s no need for a lot ol rea 

ape just because young Hatherton *'^PP^p * I ’s medical 
,pbt it the time of the crash. I am— or was— Parsloe s meaicai 
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attendant, and I shall have no hesitation in signing a death 
certificate. 

" If you don’t mind, sir, we'll leave all that until a bit 
later.” mtemipted Ironsides gruffly. ” There's a good deal to 
be done before we can talk of death certificates.” V 

^ *‘I don’t see it,” said the doctor, getting excited again. 

I don t see it at all. What, pray, is to be done ? I have told 
you over and over again that...” He broke off irritably^ -- 
the door opened. ” Well, Beale, what is it ? ” 

The butler, who was standing in the doorway, had’appar* 
ently made a good recovery. A little colour had returned to 
hjs face, and he was his old dignified self. ^ 

I have taken the liberty, sir, of setting out a light supper 
in the morning-room,” he said. ” I thought perhaps the 
gentlemen would be in need of some refreshment.” 

” W'cll, really ... I hardly think . . 

“ I am sure the master would have desired me to offer 
some such hospitality, sir.” 

.u * credit to you, Beale, old boy, for a ripe, brainy 

thought, pid Johnny Lister heartily. “A light supper. 

including the nght kind of liquid refreshment, is just what 
we need. ' 


Yes. thank you, Beale,” added Cromwell. ” Very thouehi^ 

fuJ ot you. We accept gladlv.” 

After that, of course, Dr. trumper found it difficult to raise 
any olqection— as he had seemed to be on the point of doing 

at the outset. He made a poor attempt to stifle his annoyance 

and turned away with compressed lips. ' 

They went across the hall and entered a smallish, comfort- 
able room where an excellent cold supper was ready. A fire 
was burning ajid tlie lights were bright. The room was cheery 
and filled with the appetising smell of hot coffee. ^ 

After a moment or two of hesitation Dr. Trumper left the 
room, making some muttered remark to the effect that he 
wanted to have a few words with Beale 

rlosr?/'' “ Cromwell, as the door 

Closed. The old blighter is gettmg to be a nuisance. \Vhat 

do you make of his tantrums ? ” 

fr. o ^ sergeant, as he helped himself 

to a tougue sandwich. I don’t quite know W'hat you meaiL.; 
The old boy is worried and upset. He and Parsloe were lifeloilK 
fnends, weren’t they ? You know what it is, whenTw^o 
agul bachelors get thick, with the same kind of interests. He 
doesn t .cant to believe that Parsloe was murdered. The very 
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“ Thanks. Johnny, when we go out, you’d better get some 
rooms for us at the Green Dragon ..." 

*' Rooms ? Are you staying, then ? " asked the doctor 
sharply. 

" Got to stay, sir. Orders." . 

** I really don’t see ..." * ^ 

" Inspector Catchpole, of course, is officially in charge of 
the case," continued Ironsides complacently ; “ but my peoplsv* 
at H.Q. think I'd better stay on the spot until we hear mttre 
of Hatherton. And even we policemen have to sleep some- 
where." 

Johnny Lister speculated as to whether the wily Cromwell 
had really received orders from headquarters to stay on the ^ 
job, or whether he was making up a pretty fairy tale for Dr. 
Trumper’s benefit. Ironsides did not care two hoots about 
official regulations, and he was such an efficient officer that 
his superiors were apt to wink at his irregularities. 

It seemed to Johnny, too, that the chief inspector was 
deliberately killing time — and he was such an energetic man 
by nature that there must be some ulterior object in this 
performance. Tke impression he was ^ving Dr. Trumper, 
however, was that his methods were open to severe criticism, 
and that he thought more of his stomach than his job. ^ 

At length, after another look at his watch, he reluctantly^ 
prepared to depart. 

" Ready, sergeant ? " he said gruffly. " We’d better go and 
contact Catchpole. . . . Hallo ! \\’hat's that I can hear ? " he 
added, cocking his head on one side. " A car ? " 

" Yes, yes, a car — they have brought poor Parsloe's car 
back," said Dr. Trumper eagerly. 

" No, sir. T think not. I told Catchpole to leave the car 
where it was. This is some other car." 

At that moment they heard a bell jangling distantly in the 
far recesses of the old house. Johnny Lister was looking at 
Ironsides — hard. For it had suddenly struck the sergeant that 
his immediate chief had been deliberately hanging out the 
time. At all events, he seemed in no W'ay surprised to hear i 
the arrival of a strange car. It almost seemed that he had been ! 
expecting it. f 

A tap on the door was followed by Beale. { 

"H’s Mr. Diiiglewell. sir," he said, addi-essing himself to 
Dr. Irumper. There’s another man with him " 

- ‘he doctor, in astonishment. 

\\ hat s he doing here at this time of night ? " 
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“ He did not inform me, sir.” 

** It's not so late,” remarked Cromwell. ” Only a little past 
mid-evening, in fact. Who’s Dinglewell ? ” 

" Who’s Dinglewell ? ” repeated the doctor, who was still 
poking startled. ” Parsloe’s lawyer. Lives in Guildford. 
^oodGod! Bad news travels fast, indeed! Wliat's the matter 
with you, Beale ? \Miy didn’t you bring Mr. Dinglewell 
,^-stj^ght in ? ” 

"Yes, sir,” said the butler, retiring. 

” Yes, he must have heard of the tragedy,” said Triirnper, 
as though talking to himself. '* He certainly had no apjioint- 
K ment with Parsloe this evening. . . . Ah, Dinglewell ! ” 

^ The door had opened and a bluff, biggish, kindly-featured 
elderly man had entered. Tlie ver>' first look at his face 
assured those present that the law'yer w’as acquainted with the 
bad news. He was follow’ed into the room by Inspector 


left Root in charge, sir,” said the latter, in an aside to 
Cromwell. ” Mr. Dinglewell was pas>ing, and I thought I d 
come along with him. Any news of Hatherton . 

“None.” , _ M -wv 1 

” Tltis is a terrible business. Dr. Irumper, said the law>er, 

Jlfes he shook hands and glanced inciiiiringly at Cromwell and 

'Johnny. ” Not that I am surprised. Parsloe s recklessness . . . 

Dr Trumper introduced the Scotland ^ ard pair. 

” Indeed ’ ” said Mr. Dinglewell. in some surprise. Even 

in this backwater of Surrey. Mr. Cromwell, I have heard of 

your Lploits. One of the Big Five, aren't you ? Surely S.r 
Kenneth’s accidental death docs not warrant the emplojment 

of important men from Scotland \ aid ? 

” No no— of course not,” put in the doctor quickly. Mr. 
1 Cromwell is here for quite another reason That infennd 
convict feUow, Hatherton— the young devil who murdered 
Easton— has escaped from prison and he s somewhere m thij, 
district. But, tell me, Dinglew'ell—how did you know that 

^ ” As a matter of fact, I got to know by the merest chance 
replied the lawyer, as he carefully placed a leather satchel on 
Se table and sat dowm. “ I was in my club this caning ^d 
one of the chief officers of the police force happened to get in 
, i&onversation with, me ; and while talking about this 
» ^or Hatherton he mentioned that Parsloe had been accidentally 
, I thought I'd better come out here as 

quickly as I could.” 
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What Mr. Dinglewell did not know was that Cromwell, 
having ascertained the name and address of Sir Kenneth 
Parsloe's lawyer from Beale, had nin^ up the Guildford police, 
and had asked them to locate Mr. Dmgiewell and drop him a 


hint in a casual sort of way about the tragedy. Cromwell had ^ 


been quite certain that the lawyer would come shooting out ... 
Higham Top. Even Johnny Lister did not guess the exact 
truth — although he had wondered at Beale’s slightly raised, 
eyebrows when Cromwell had asked “ who’s Dinglewell ? ” 

The grave-faced lawyer listened with some impat’ence to 
Dr. Trumper’s long-winded story of the accident, and 
Trumper’s further explanation that he and Parsloe had been 
intending to conduct a scientific experiment at Bridge House. ^ 
“ Parsloe was very interested in that sort of thing/' said the 
doctor. “ And you are perfectly aware, Dinglewell, that 
although I ha\'e a medical practice in Lower Martin, I have 
other interests as well. Lack of funds will not permit me to 
conduct the ambitious experiments I should like, but . . 

* oi course.” interrupted Mr. Dinglewell 

hastily. I am quite sure that yoqr scientific work will 
eventually prove of great benefit to the medical profession. 
What I am wondering at the moment, however, is why in the 

^ ^ ^ t A. Vx I a ^ M 


of mystery Parsloe was driving through a snowstomi ^ 


in an open car. Surely the man had enough sense to fix tiu 
hood and side curtains ? If he had done that he would not 
have been thrown out and his life might have been spared.” 
Dr. Tnimper shrugged. 

” I think you know Parsloe as well as I do—stubborn, 
pigheaded, wilful ” he growled. ” Do you think I haven’t 


protested wHth him about driving' in an open car ? He never 
raised the hood unless rain was pouring in torrents. He 
wouldn’t take any notice of a little snow. There’s a fine , 
Humber saloon in the garage, and a. chauffeur idling his time 
away in the kitchen — but Parsloe had to drive on these 
treacherous roads in an open car 1 ” 

” Yes, it is certainly tragic.” said Mr. Dinglewell, shaking 
his head. ” Peculiar, the man’s preference for an open car in 
this weather. He wasn’t always like that . . He broke off 
abruptly. ” But what were you saying about a convict ? ” 

'■ Y'ou might as weU know, sir, that I’m not entirely satisfied 


that Sir Kenneth Parsloe died as the result of an accident 


broke in CromweU before the doctor could reply 
have been murder.” ^ 


i I 


It migh 
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Good heavens ! ” 
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Yes, sir, I mean it. Might just as well let you have it 
straight. Hatherton’s presence on the spot can't be ignored. 
The fellow has broken gaol three times, and ever since his con- 
viction he has been obsessed by the determination to get at the 
^an whose evidence resulted in his conviction. That man was 
Farsloe. Hatherton was actually on the scene of the car crash. 
Sir Kenneth’s injury might have been caused by a headlong 
•-Tin® into a frozen ditch— but until the post mortem we can’t 
be absolutely sure. These are facts which can’t be overlooked, 

sir.” 

“lam horrified." said the lawyer slowly. 

Dr. Trumper, after appearing to be on the point of an angry 
outburst, took hold of himself and shrugged his shoulders. He 
even smiled in a defeated kind of way. It was the first time 
Johnny had seen him smile, and it altered the whole e.xpression 
of his grim cadaverous face ; he looked almost human. 

“ I give up ” he said simply. “ You’re so much against me, 
inspector, that I must submit. But the very thought of poor 
Parsloe having been done to death by a desperate criminal 
revolts me. I hope to God it uas an accident.” 

“ Amen to that,” said Mr. Dinglewell fervently. There 1 
«^^e quite enough unsavoury publicity without the distasteful 
iAnition of murder. All I hope. Mr. Cromwell, is that you 
stay on until you have cleared up the matter beyond doubt. 

All depends upon your chief constable, sir, replied Iron- 
sides “ If he doesn’t call the Yard in. I shall have to go back 
to London. I’m only here now because I happen to be on the 
spot . . . Who is the chief constable m these parts . 
^“Major-General Batters— but I beheve he s seriously ill 
with gout just now,” said Mr. Dinglewell. Hm. I see. Like 

the legal profession, and the medical profession, >ou police 
^ officers have to be careful of avoiding one another s conis, eh . 

’ Well, that's your business, of course.” 

Johnny Lister noticed that there was an additiona droop 

to Dr BLjamin Trumper 's shoulders Since Mr. ^ 

^ arrival the strange looking medico had lost a great ^ ^ 

authority. The reason was P'®’"' Parsloe 
house he no longer had any standing. Sir Kenneth Parsloe 

had no family. He had been a bachelor who lived alone. His 

^expected death, therefore, placed a big responsibility on the 

Parsloe wasnT married, was he ? ” asked Cromwell, as 
though for the sake of something to sa);_. " What happens to 
the property ? Does anybody mhent i 
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" There’s Philip, of course,” said Mr. Dinglewell slowly, 
wth a dubious glance at Dr. Trumper. 

Who's Philip ? ” 

” Parsloe's younger brother. I've never seen him — at least, . 
. not since he was a mere youth — and I don’t think you’ve see^^ 
lum at all, have you, Trumper ? ” replied the lav^^er. ” I’m. 
afraid there might be complications . . He frowned. ” Yes, 
we’re lilcely to meet with a lot of difficulties.” 

“ What kind of difficulties ? ” asked Cromw'ell. 

” Well, you know what it is when a rich bachelor suddenly 
dies — distant relatives crop up from all corners of the country,” 
replied the lawyer, f^o^^^^ing. ” If the next-of-kin isn’t to' be | 
foimd, there’s hell to pay. Everybody’s sci-ambKng to pet a 
bit of the estate.” 

” Ha\-e \ ou an\- reason to suppose that Philip Parsloe can’t 
be found?" 

” Plent>' of reason, unfortunately. He's only about two 
j-ears \-ounger tiian poor Kenneth, and years ago they 
ijiiarrelled. Nothing in that . . . Brothers often quarrel. 
These two rpiarrelled when they were boys, they quarrelled • 
whcii the\- were at college, and as far as I caii make out 
they'\-c been quarrelling ever since.” 

” That’s not quite true. Dinglewell.” put in Dr. Trumperii*' 
” Kccently, they have been getting on quite well ...” 

” So Parsloe toM me a few weeks ago — but he also told 
me that he hasn’t seen Philip for years.” said the lawyer. 

” This reconciliation took effect. I understand, through the 
medium of the post.” He turned to Cromwell. "In many ways - 
Parsloe was a hard, unforgiving man, but he must have had' a 
soft si^ot somewhere or he would not have iielped his worthless \ 
brother as much as he did. We shall have to find Philip of 
course. Higham Top is a very ^-aluable estate, with a hand- 
some income. Parsloe was a very rich man.” 

” You said ‘ worthless brother,’ didn’t you, sir ? ” asked 
Bill Croniwell gently. '' Anything particularly wong with 
him ? W'hy can’t he be easily found ? Hasn’t he got a home ? ” 

. Londt:>n — a hotel in Monte Carlo — another hotel 

in New York, '’replied Mr. Dinglewell tartly. ” That’s the only 
kind of home Philip has known for some years, I believe ” 

” Rolling stone, eh ? ” ’ _ 

” Yes, jmd like the proverbial rolling stone he has gathereJ^ 
no moss. I know for a fact that he has been kept eoinff for the 
last year at least, by his brother. Where Philip is at the 
moment I cant say. He might be anywhere. California 
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Egypt— South of France. It's difficult— although not as 

difficiilt as it might be. He's certain to be in some place where 

he can make use of his ready wits. 

“ I get it, sir. A bad egg.” ,, i ..,1 

>> “ Well, no . . . not exactly. I d hardly call 1 hihp a bad 

egg. I think he's inherently lazy. He's not the type to settle 

do^ to a regular job. There are plenty like him . >-ounjr 

-sons of rich famiu4. . . . There have been one or two tri lal 

scandals, I believe— mostly connected with cards. Hu^hed 

ReaU>TDinglewell, I can't see any reason for telling Mr. 
Cromwell, these rumours.” said Dr. Trumper, \Mth heat. 

" I..-. ““ 

placidly " I like to get a mental picture, if I can, of a man s 

Character. I'm afraid it's going to be my ' 

to ask you a few pointed questions about Brother 1 hilip. 

*Mn God's name man. what are you implying ? demanded 

the doctor, with a startled look. “ Have you the unprecedented 

an>.thmg, f 

the lawyo. 

■'embarmssed by this p'^ssage. " Surely, Trumper you must 
realise that the chief inspector is only doing his duty . 

The doctor turned his back sulkily. 

“ All I'm after ” said Ironsides, is facts ... 

, .. ; tgry;Tsar;o:™r rru^^furs: 

calm^ 

, “ As I see it,’ tills fine estate and a big mcome ^tereabout^ 
LiC-^totS sP"most of his life quarrelling with the 
late Sir Kenneth . . . ^ ^ , .. . t — protest,” 



>ou 

Sir 


the impression that Mr.^ rn up r ^ 

Philip^— is a ‘ worthless fellow. admit But I know 

has n^er had regular employment I 
nothing seriously detrimental against him. 
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" Except that he lives by his wits ? " 

“ No, Mr. Cromwell — not at all. In the sense that you police 
officers U'e the term, it means card-sharping, confidence 
trickery, and such like. Philip may have made one or two^ 
slips at cards, but nothing serious. He has never been invoIv^V 
in any discreditable scandal. For some years, I believe, he 
earned his living at journalism, and even wrote one or two 
successful travel books. Mostly, he lives abroad. About a year 
ago he was very mucli up against it — I am only tclling’you 
what I know from odd remarks which Sir Kenneth let drop— 
and he wrote to his brother in a surprisingly chastened 
manner. Sir Kenneth, responding to this moo'd, replied in • 
a friendly wa>'. Other letters passed between them, and 
the old quarrel was forgotten.” 

'■ I can vouch for that,” said Dr. Trumper, with a glare at 
Cromwell. ” Parsloe was quite frank with rne. And \rliy not ? 

I am Ws oldest friend. . . . He often talked to me al)out Philip. 
He showed me some of Philip's letters. I know for a fact that 
he sent him close on a thousand pounds, at odd times, during 
the pa-'t twi ha' months.” ^ 


« . 


\nd I was \’er\' ghi'l to hear of tliis healing of an 

^ I « I . i It . 


Old 


wound, said the lawyer. ” For many \’ears Sir Kenneil 
would have nothing to do with his brother ; whenever hl» 
relerrcd to I’liilip in mv presence he did so with extreme 
bitUrncss, to sav nothing of the use of strong language.” 

■■ 1 '.loa’t tliink voure helping much. DingleweU,” said 
Trumper angrily. ” Surely you can see what Mr.'Cromwell has 
been driving at ? ” 

” Oh, yes. I can see — and I'm glad of it.” replied the lawyer, 
witli professional austerity. ” Tt gives us an opportunity to 
face tlie matter openly and boldlv. It is only fair to Philip 
He inherits a great fortune— and obviously’he had a very 
excellent motive for killing his brother. But I don’t think 
for one moment that lie did kill his brother. I shall be simprised 
if he is in England at this moment. Surclv it is only a matter 
of routine investigation to learn of Philip's whereabouts ^ ” 

■■ Ihat’s all, sir,” said Cromwell. •' We’ll find him ” 

” Bclorc you even start to find him,” said the doctor " vou 
are p-'e*:uajc€d against him ...” ’ ^ 

■' Xo, „[ the kiml. Philip Parsk.c is no 

uraV:r suspic 'm than you are t*our 5 elf. ' • 

^ sdspect Wic ! " snapped Trumper."' 

C aiid he. Sir, murniurcd Inmsides. 

W ' . It.u s splendid ! Considering that 1 was with you 
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on my own doorstep at approximately the time Parsloe was 
getting killed ..." 

" For God's sake, Tnimper, stop this nonsense," interrupted 
Mr. Dinglewell impatiently, " Mr. Cromwell is only chafling 
ligand I must say you asked for it." He turned back to the 
chief inspector. " I remember talking with Sir Kenneth a 
month or two ago ; he was telling me that liis earlier treat- 
4-lnfent of Philip had been unduly harsh ; he was convinced, he 
told me, that Philip was not half as bad as he had been painted. 
Sir Kenneth, at that time, had just sent his brother a couple 
of hundred pounds." 

g "And very nice, too.” commented Cromwell. “ He’s got 
more than a couple of hundred pounds now, hasn’t lie ? He 
inherits the lot, eh ? The whole works ? " 

" As next-of-kin, he naturally inlierits every stick and stone 
of the estate," replied the lawyer. " Under a will Sir Kenneth 
drew up with my help in September of last year — that’s to 
say, about five months ago— he bequeathed every penny of 
his considerable fortune to his brother. . . . No, I am wrong. 
There is one substantial legacy." 

At this point Mr. Dinglewell hesitated, as though he had 
indiscreet, and he cast a quick, inquisitive glance at 
^ Trumper. 

" Why do you look at me ? ” asked the doctor. 

" I was wondering . . . Didn’t Sir Kenneth tell you anj'thing 
about this legacy ? " 

"I don’t know an 5 rthing about a legacy. ^^Why should I 
know anything of Parsloe's personal affairs ? 

" It occurred to me that you might have been told of this 
one," said Mr. Dinglewell dryly. “ In his will, my dear doctor, 
y Sir Kenneth has left you the sum of twenty-five thousand 
^ pounds." 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

THE DEATH ROOM 



Dr. Benjamin Trumper's yello\vish face was a mask of blanit 
astonishment ; his lower jaw dropped so much that he nearly 
lost his false teeth. His deeply sunken eyes, behind their big 
spectacles, held the dazed look of one who is just recovering 
from a severe physical blow. Staring at Mr. Dinglewell, he 
slowly ran a hand through his mop of white-grey hair. 

*' For me ? ” he said, in a hoarse whisper. “ Twenty-five 
thousand pounds ? ” 

“ To be used. Sir Kenneth instructs, in the furtherance of 
your e.xperiemntal work.” 

“ Incredible." muttered the doctor. 

If he was putting on an act, he was doing it extremely well. 
Chief Inspector Cromwell, watching him closely, was unable to 
decide one way or the other. 

'■ 1 thought you might as well know at once," continued tly 
law\’er kindl>'. " Forgive me if I gave you too much of a shocM 
1 had no intention of upsetting you, Trumper." 

" Upsetting me ? " muttered the doctor, removing his 
spectacles and polishing them with his handkerchief. ‘^God 
knows I’m not upset. I'm thunderstruck. Parsloe hinted once 
or twice that he intended to ' leave me in liis will,' but he 
alwa>-s said it jokingly. In any case. I’m an older man, and . . . 
Nc*w he lies upstairs, dead . . . Twenty-five thousand ! " His 
eyes began to glow with excitement. " I shall be able to give 
up my practice — to devote my whole energies to the work * 
I really love . . . This is uncommonly good of Parsloe. You're 
sure. Dinglewell ? Forgive me, but ’I cannot fully grasp . . 

There’s no doubt about it. doctor. You’ll get the money 
as soon as the will is proved," said the lawyer. " There are ^ 
of course, one or two trilling legacies to Beale and his wife’ 
and the head gardener ..." ' 


" Those letters." said Cromwell, in his abrupt way. 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

" Letters, sir. Philip’s letters." 

" I expect we shall find one or two amongst Sir Kenneth’s 
papers— although that is by no means certain. Sir Kenneth 
had a way of destro>-ing letters as soon as he had read them. 
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He detested correspondence and I was always scolding him 
for not keeping files.” 

“ Well, does anybody know when Philip’s last letter 
came?” 

f>' I don’t,” said Mr. Dinglewell. and he looked at Truniper. 

”'Eh ? ” said the latter. “ Oh, ten days ago. . . . No, it 
was nearly a fortnight ago.” 




Know where it was posted, sir ? asked Cromwell. 
Genoa, I believe. Yes, it was Genoa. Parsloe was 


telling 


ua, J. vv. * — • - 

me. . . . He was a bit irritable that day. and he was saying it 
Was a fine thing for Philip to-be enjoying himself in w’arni 
Mediterranean sunshine on his money while we had to trudge 
about through slush and mud.” Dr. Trumpcr, although still 
excited was recovering his balance. ” But don’t imagine from 
this that Philip is still in G^oa. For aU we know he’s in 
Monte Carlo by this time. W'ouldri't it be a good idea to 

advertise in the London papers ? ” , , 

“ Yes, sir, it would be a very good idea — and that s exactly 

what we’ll do,” said Cromwell promptly. ” It’s not too late 


WUdt WC 11 MV, I -M T_ 1 t t 1 

to' get the advert in to-morrow’s issues, he added, glancing 

at the clock. " Official priority, you know. . . I'll get busy 

^ / .1 1 T T'll rinj7 nn fho. .. too. 


the phone presently.^ I think 'I’ll ring up the B.K.C., too, 
get them to send out a broadcast 


get them to send out a Droacicasr appeal for Philip 1 arsloe. 
That’ll be even better than the newspapers— because tlie radio 
is heard all over Europe. Might as well do it now. 

He rose in a tired kind of way and, taking Mr. Dinglewell 
with him, went to the telephone m the library. Inspector 
Catchpole, who had been getting very restless, started to make 
some kind of protest, but, finding himself jammed in his chair 

when he tried to rise, gave it up. j - 

Ironsides and the lawyer were busy on the long distance 
phone for some fifteen or twenty minutes ; but when they 
returned to the morning-room they had the satisfaction of 
knowing that there would be a good deal of publicity concern- 
ing Sir Philip Parsloe in the morning. .. . „ u 

Oughtn’t we to be getting on with the job, sir . wheepd 

CatchS buttonhoHni Cromwell and talking m a low voice. 
» tS getUng on. yol know. . . . Fred Root's down at the 
plIrwLra car "crashed, and I expect the, poor chaps 
frozen to death* There s Hatherton, too . . . 

9 *' All right, inspector— all right,” said Croniwell 
^Ewi^Wng's under control. It may seem to you tjiat ^ ^ 
taWng thhil in a leisurely way, but you re not used to my 

methods.” 
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“ But I thought you said I'm in charge of the case, sir ? *’ 
puffed Catchpole. 

“So you are,” replied Ironsides blandly. “Until I get 
specific instructions from my own chief I’m more or less a. 
spectator. Better keep your eyes open, Catchpole ; I belieiC^ 
this case is going to spring a few surprises.*’ 

He moved away from the stout inspector before the latter 
could put any more questions. Johnny Lister was enjoying* 
a quiet private smile. Ironsides, the old fraud, was so inter- 
ested in the problem that he was not likely to relinquish his 
grip unless somebody came along and hit him with a blunt 
instrument. To say that Inspector Catchpole was in charge 
was sheer pretence — and transparent pretence, at that. 

“ Well, I suppose I’d better be getting along," said Cromwell 
reluctantly, and ostentatiously stifling a yawn. “ Nothing 
more I can do to-night. I dare say I shall be seeing something 
of >-ou to-morrow. Mr. Dinglewell. . . . And you, too, sir," he 
added, turning suddenly on Dr. Trumper. “ There are one or 
two angles that puzzle me. . , . I’ll tackle ’em better, though 
after a good night’s sleep. Not." he added, " that I’m likely 
to get a good night’s sleep at the Green Dragon.” 

“ It’s not a bad place. Mr. Cromwell,” said Catchpole. .t- 
I know — I know,” said Ironsides, with a sidelong glanui^ 
at l\Ir. Dinglewell. “ I’vl sampled these village inns before. 
Stuffy rooms . . . damp sheets . . . mattresses full of half bricks 
and shaped like mountains. ... I shall probably get rheumatic 
fever, to say nothing of lumbago, but the Green Dragon is 
better than nothing.” ® 

Mr. Dinglewell accepted the bait unsuspiciously. 

” W’hy go to the Green Dragon at all, Mr. Crofnweil ? " he 
asked. ” If it is necessary for ^•ou to remain in tlie neighbour- 
hood, I beg of you to accept the hospitably of this house ^ 
There are plenty of spare bedrooms, and Mrs. Beale can soon 
prepare one for you. Naturally. I shall stay here myself There 
\m 11 be much to be done to-morrow ..." 

_ “ Well, that’s very kind of you, sir.” said Ironsides promptly 

I accept gladly. My sergeant, young Lister here, will stay 
with me, if you don t mind.” ^ 

A protest, only half stifled, came from Dr. Trumper, but 
apparently realising that he had no status in the matter h» 
relapsed into silence Mr. Dinglewell, as the legal representative 

was TntTl^diargr'^ responsible relative. 

“ M'hile the beds are being made up, perhaps I’d better go 
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along with Inspector Catchpole and take another look at the 
damaged car," continued Cromwell, in a weary voice. " How 
about vou. doctor ? We'll give you a lilt home, if you like. 


^ about you, doctor ? We'll give you a lift home, if you like. 
It wonT take us much out of our way." 
gf. " That's very kind of you, Mr. Cromwell," said Dr. Trnmper 
^iffly. " Yes, perhaps I’d better go home. There is nothing 
more I can do in this tragic house to-night.” 

___ He gave the impression that he would have liked to stay, 
bot he had no valid excuse for staying. Moreover. Cromwell’s 
invitation had sounded very much like an order. 

Johnny Lister drove the car on that cold ride to Lower 
Martin. Ironsides, silent and thoughtful, sat besidp him ; and 
Inspector Catchpole and Dr. Trumper occupied the rear seats. 
It was nwt until the doctor had been deposited at his own 
front gate, and the car was on its way to the scene of the smash, 
that Catchpole was able to voice his thoughts. 

“ Glad we’ve got rid of that old boy,” he wheezed. ” What 
do you make of him, Mr. Cromwell ? If you ask me, there s 
something dashed queer about him," 

" Think so ? ” jerked Ironsides. 

• " Well, don’t you, sir ? Even allowing for the fact that he's 
L Upset- at the death of an old friend, it doesn t seem to explain 
^l^'hy he was so excited earlier on. Quarrelsome, too. I mean, 
^^oiie way he kept on insisting it was an accident, I think we 

ought to watch Dr. Trumper." 

" Watch him all you like— but it’s too early to jump to any 
conclusions,” replied Cromwell. "As I said before. I think 
this case is going to spring one or two surprises . . . 

" He comes in for a pretty fat legacy, sir ... 

" Twenty-five thousand quid," said the Scotland Yard man 
musingly. " Yes, as Johnny would say. that’s no chicken feed, 
r Many a man has been murdered for a fragment of that sum . . . 

’ I don't know whether Trumper knew about the legacy or not. 
He pretended not to, anyway. A nice piece of acting if he was 

Wiat the dickens are you getting at, Old Iron ? ” asked 
' Johnny Lister. " Trumper couldn’t have done it, and you 
know It. He was falling down his own front steps ... 

" At the very time Parsloe was getting killed, eh ? inter- 
rupted CromweU. “ Yes, 1 know. That gives him a cast-iron 
j Mhm. He couldn’t have two better witnesses than you and I, 

Tould he ? ” . , T u 

" That’s what I mean,' said J<mnny. 

“ Well, it’s my opinion that Dr. Trumper knows a sight 
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more than he’s admitted,” said Catchpole obstinately. “ I'm 
not saying he iniirdered Parsloe, or anj^hing like that. He 
couldn't have done. But there’s something fishy about him, 
all the same.” 

WTien they reached the damaged car they found th^T^ 
Sergeant Root, a big husky man with a complexion which haa 
been improved by an outdoor life and four daily pints of beer, 
had been reinforced by an eager young constable. Both were ^ 
stamping about on the frosty road, trying to keep themselves 
warm. 

” There hasn’t been any other traffic, sir, except one car,” 
reported Root ; " and we kept that well on the other side 
of the road, as you instructed. There hasn’t been any more 
snow, and it doesn’t look like there will be any more. Freezing 
heaven’s hard now.” 

■' Any word come from your police station — about Hather- 
ton, I mean ? 

Iso, sir. 

Tlie car was subjected to a minute examination. Cromwell, 
always thori>ush, went over it inch by inch, while Johnny 
Lister stood by with the powerful torclilight. At last, 
stiff with cold, his fingers nearly frozen. Ironsides was, 
compelled ttj admit tliat he had drawn a blank. He had ma^jjl^ 
no pro:.rross at all. At least, all the facts that he could dig**^ 
uj) supported the theory that Sir Kenneth Parsloe’s car had 
develoi'cd an unmanageable skid and had swerved at high 
speed into the ditch. That Sir Kenneth should have been 
flung out without smasMng the windscreen was quite 
feasible. 

” Well, w'e’ve got nowhere,” grunted Cromw’ell, as he stood 
back and regarded the car with a malevolent expression on his 
face. ” If 3-oung Hatherton w’as in this car, or came anyw’here ^ 
near it, he didn’t leave any trace. Not even a footprint in the ^ 
snow. Hatherton ’s footprints stop on the other side of the 
hedge — although I think there are one or two traces in the 
ditch, near where the body w'as lying. Nothing that we can < 
really get hold of, though.” | 

” Which means, I suppose, sir. that Dr. Trumper’s been { 
right all along ? " puffed Catchpole. ” Sir Kenneth w’as killed f 
by accident, and Hatherton’s presence on the spot was &A 
coincidence.’* iJB 

” What I thinlc,” said Ironsides hcavih’, ” is that W’e'^ 
better sleep on it. Ready, Jolmny ? We’ll ga back to Higham I 
Top. . . . '\\y.y do they give these big country houses such* 
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potty names ? Better leave somebody in charge here, in- 
spector. We can't get the car shifted until to-morrow . . 

** It’s all very well to talk about sleeping on it, Mr. Cromwell, 
but there won't be much sleep for me,” interrupted the 
l^rpulent inspector. ” I’ve got to get along to the police 
station and report. We don't Imow how the hunt for Hatherton 
is getting on. Dammit, sir, how could it have been an accident 
—with that young fiend on the very spot ? I believe he did it. 
And do you know how ? ” he added eagerly. “ I believe Sir 
Kenneth was thrown out of the car because of the skid, but he 
was only dazed. Hatherton comes up and finds him lying in 
the ditch — and it's an opportunity in a million. He’s already 
got a weapon in his hand — a chunk of wood, or a spanner, or 
something — and he finishes Parsloe off with a terrific whack 
on the head.” 


Could be," admitted Cromwell slowly. 

It fits. Don't you see how it fits, sir ? 

" It fits all right— but don't go iuisting facts, when you 
dig ’em up, to fit your theories,' warned the Scotland Yard 
man. ** Keep an open mind, inspector. Still, it’s your case, 
and I’m not going to interfere." 

At that remark Johnny Lister nearly laughed outnght. In 
first place, it was not Catchpole’s case at all, and Ironsides 
^d been interfering from the first — and he had every intention 

of interfering some more. . 

It seemed to Johnny, too, that BiU Cromwell was worried 
about something. His face, never particularly cheery, was 
screwed up into a puzzled, e.xasperated frown. He looked 
like a man who is grasping at an elusive memory which 
keeps lust out of reach. During the ride back to Higham Top 
he did not speak a word, but sat hunched up beside 
r Johnny, staring straight through the windscreen on to the 
snowy road, with that same far-away look on his forbidding 

face 

Dinglewell had arranged everything very nicely. Under 
► his instructions, Beale had prepared a comfortable bedroom 
for the Scotland Yard pair. There were two beds, and they 
looked extraordinarily comfortable, and a cheerful fire ^^s 
blazing and crackling in the old-fashioned grate. After tlw 
^ Wttemess of the night outside, the room was gratefully warm 

Sis something like, Old "hnw "the 

toasted his hands before the blaze. I don t kn . , j 

devil you do it. Instead of half-freezing to death in a miserable 
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inn bedroom, here we are ^ in this whacking great house, 

practically guests of honour.” 

“ A house of death, Johnny, remember. 

" So what > ” The sergeant had no mtention ot bemg^ 
callous. '■ Parsloe s nothing to us. Just another dead raantf 
Have you taken a look at these beds ? Feathers a yard high, 
and tlie softest .eiderdowm quilts I’ve ever seen. 

" Then why not get undressed and dive into one oi them . ^ 

asked Ironsides irritably. , , j u- 

He drew a big chair towards the fire, settled himself com- 
fortably in it, and began to fill his pipe. 

“ Aren’t you going to bed ? ” . , ^ 

" Presently,'’ said Cromwell thoughtfully. I want to sit 

here for a bit and think.” 

“ Good old Sherlock Holmes.” grinned Johnny. That was 
his {a\’ouritc wliecze. wasn’t it ? W’here’s the old slipper wth 
tlie shag tobacco? Thank goodness I’m not Watson. If 1 
were, Td wake u\) in tlie morning half-gassed and find you m 

a thick fog of tobacco smoke.” , ,, , «t 

And the ]>robk‘m sohed/' nodded Ironsides souriy. 1 
only problems coidJ be solved so easily, Johnny I WTiy 
must ^ou talk? Can’t you go to bed ? " ^ 

•' D'jii’t worry— I’m going.” , Mm 

The sergeant was a healtliy young animal, and he was souna 
asleep within two minutes of bur\'ing his head in the downy 
piUow. 1-T\ e minutes later he was snoring. Not tliat Ironsides 
was disturbed or irritated b>- the snore ; he did not even hear 
it. He was still thinking deepl\’. 

“ What a fool ! ” he muttered suddenly, after half an hour 
had elapsed. ” Mliat a blithering chump. . . . The tlung was 
in my mind all the time, and I couldn’t get hold ofit....I- 
even talked about He pulled at his pipe, musing. “Hclll 
It’s a pretty tall order, though I If there’s anything like that ; 
at the back of this business I shall have the chief sitting on j 
my head and yelling for loony doctors when 1 tell liim. ...” | 
The theory wliich had come into his mind, indeed, was so 
incredible that he hardly gave it serious thought at the 
beginning. Then, liis mind reverting to Dr. Benjamin Trumper, 
he concentrated on this latter gentleman. Finally, he rose to 
liis feet and knocked out his pipe. He moved towards the_ 
door and papist i ir;: ^K-lutely hallway across the room, fingerin^^ 
his big electric j 

” Weil, W-hy not ? ” he muttered defiantly. I 

He \vas acting rather like a child who stands in front of a j 
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dark cupboard, afraid to open it tor lear of the gliosts that 
lurked within. At the same time, he felt that lie was about to 
make a very big fool of himself. Not that this would matter. 
Nobody else would see him . . . nobody else would know. 
I-* Oh, hell ! ■' he grunted, making up lus mind. 

He tip-toed to the door, passed out on to the wide upper 
hall and then softly made his way to the death room— the 
room in which lay the stiffened remains of Sir Kenneth 
^Parsloe. The great house was silent, except for the faint 
sound of wind as it whistled round the roof. A big window, 
slightly less black than the rest of the darkness, revealed one 
or two t^vinkling stars above the restless chestnuts. 

With liis hand on the knob of the death room. Cromwell 
received a check. The door, une.xpectedly, was^ locked. 

“ Now I wonder why they locked this door ? '' he murmured, 
his senses, very much on the alert. “ Afraid somebody would 
walk in and make off with the corpse ? This is beginning to 
look . . . interesting.” 

A man like Ironsides Cromwell was not to be deterred from 
his purpose by a locked door— especially an old-fashioned 
door of this kind, equipped with a lock that nine schoolboys 
out of ten could conquer with a hairi)in. Ironsides has no 
SiNhairpin, but he had in his pocket a bunch of exceedingly 
^unorthodox keys. Many of them looked susi)icious]y like 

^^'n^'Sou^hed down, flashed his light on the keyhole, and 

got busy. His deft, nimble fingers silently 

after another. In two minutes he was successful. The door 

s\wtche*d off his torch, slid into the chamber of <^cath, 
and closed the door behind him. bor a few moments he 
^Lined as sUent and as stiU as that other figure 'vhich was 
stretched on the bed somewhere in tlic darkne^. Not a 
particle of light entered the room, for heavy curtains were 
§Swn_ across^ the \vmdows. It might have been the family 

'' LmweU got into action, he did immediately 

afterwaras he did some very strange things. With tne toren 

liffht full on he tip-toed to the bed and uncovered the mortid 
light luu on, ne up Parsloe The dead man’s face, with 

d^th St many ghastly fonns. Moreover, he was too 
intent on Ms task to worry about nerves. 
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He re-examined the ugly skull fracture which had appar- 
ently been the cause of death. There was not much skin 
injury, although the bruising was severe ; and the frontal bone 
had ^en savagely crushed. Accident or murder ? Cromwell 
was unable to make up his mind. 

He continued his examination — and a most surprising and 
thorough examination it proved to be. Most of it seemed to be 
unnecessary' and bordered on the outrageous. It w'as a task 
which had to be accomplished in complete solitude, foT 
Cromwell's theory was so startling that he dared not take 
anybody into his confidence until he had obtained some 
supporting evidence . . . 

‘ Good God ! " he whispered tensely. 

He was looking at the dead man’s hands through a powerful 
magnifying lens — examining, in particular, the fingernails. His 
whole body was now tense, like a contracted spring. His eyes 
glowed witli a tremendous suppressed excitement. Ha\dng 
finished with the fingernails, he transferred his attention to the 
dead man's hair and beard, even going to the surprising length 
of tugging out a few' hairs by the roots and examining them 
separately under the lens. 

" Good God ! " he whispered again. 

He carefully placed the hairs in a little envelope and stowed 4 
the latter aw'ay. An intelligent spectator, had there been one ^ 
present, might have supposed that Cromw'ell w'as looking for 
some tpaccs of poison. Obviously, he was not satisfied with 
the eNidence of the skull fracture. Many poisons — arsenic 
among them— leave traces in the victim’s fingernails or in the 
hair— unmistakable to the expert eye. 

. The chief inspector had foimd something to arouse his acute 
interest. For he now' proceeded to examine, with the greatest 
care, the dead man s left knee. For some reason known only 
^ himself he W'as uncommonly interested in that left knee 
By the time he had finished. und had carefully drawn the sheet 

sarisfaction"^^^^^ ^ gloating 

" A hell of a long shot— hut I was right I ” he muttered “ I 
thought, somehow, that this affair was going to be out of the 
ordinaiy. i r.an set* a lot of interesting W’ork ahead.” 

i.c i‘i.t the .ieath room as silently as he had entered, re- ^ 
locking the door after him. Within five minutes he was in bed 
and sound asleep. He had settled a point which had been 
at^reS"^ considerably, and his mind was temporarily 
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When Johnny Lister awoke at a quite reasonably earl)' hour, 
to find the weak winter’s daylight streaming through the 
windows, the first thing he heard was a queer moaning sound 
from the adjoining bathroom, as though something had gone 
.<H wrong with the hot water cistern. Not tliat Johnny was 
^puzzled. He shared a flat with Ironsides and he knew that it 
was only Mr. Cromwell luimming while he washed. 

You seem pretty peppy tliis morning, Old Iron,” said 
i'"^ohnny, when the chief inspector appeared, half-drcssed, 
[ vigorously drying himself. 

” I have an idea, my good Johnny, that things are going 
■ to show a nice turn of speed to-day,” said- Cromwell com- 
placently. ” It’s a clear morning, freezing like old boots, and 

later on I think it’ll be sunny.” 

” A fat lot you care about the weather, 3'ou old humbug. 
What are you trying to do— kid me ? Last night you were as 
grumpy and peevish as a dyspeptic warthog. 

” That’s no way to talk about your sui^crior olTicer, my 

lad,” -said Ironsides rebukingly. 

Now I know you’ve got something up your sleeve, said 
Tohnnv. ” You never get on your high horse like that unless 


out luce a Deacon, en r i ve ncaiu ^ 

supposed to be a magician, or something ? Seeing that i m 
your assistant, the least you can do is to take me into your 

*^^“^My°what. did you say ? " sniffed Ironsides. " All you're 
good for is to drive that car of yours and look ornamental. . . . 
Bv the way, I suppose you realise you're in a bit of a ni,e^ 
over this job ? You were off duty yesterday when you brought 
me down, and you were supposed to report for work this 

’ • f f 

™°‘^I^'leaving all the explanations to you, old thing,” said 
Johnny cheerfully. " This case is bigger than you ve let on. 

or you wouldn’t still be here yourself. VnnV^ 

” Yes. you’re right, at that, admitted Cromwell. You re 

going to get one or two surprises before we re through. Johniw. 
No don’t ask any questions. The thing I ve got in mind can t 

be sDiUed to anybody-not even you-unUl I've dug up 
« to support L . . . Dug up,” he added cryptically, 

loh^y stared at him as he turned away, shrugged, jmd 
gave it up. He knew Cromwell too well to waste time m asking 
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fruitless questions. The chief inspector’s middle name was 
Clam. 

When they went dowmstairs the first f)erson they saw in the 
hall was Inspector Catchpole. 

Large as the hall was, the insf)ector seemed to half fill it.— 
He was fairly prancing up and down in a condition of 
excitement and jubilation, and Johnny wondered why tho 
house was not shaking. 

" Tlicy told me you’d be down in a minute, sir,” he said, 
hurrjnng towards the foot of the stairs. “ I thought I'd better 
come and see vou personally. We’ve got him.” 

” Hatherton ? ” 

” He was nabbed just on the other side of Croydon last 
night,” said Catchpole, with satisfaction. ” A smart piece of 
work. He was pulled up by some lights, at a place called Broad 
Green, and a sharp-eyed policeman noticed that there were 
ssme deep scratches on his face. Just as the lights were 
changing, he signalled to the man to stop, but the young 
blighter trod on the gas and tore away. He was a bit too fast, 
though. He skidded on the icy road, came an awful cropper] 
and was nabbed. He turned out to be Hatherton all right! 
CroN’don told me over the phone this morning that he’s being 
brought to Higham St. Andrew this morning. He’s there bvLJ 
now, I expect.” 

Not bad,” Siiid Cromw'cll grudgingly. 

” What do you mean, sir— not bad ? Hatherton's the man 
we want, isn’t he ? He was on the spot. If he didn’t kill 
Parsloe lumself, he must know who did. He was an eve- 
witness.” 

” Guesswork, inspector,” jerked Ironsides. ” We know 
Hatherton was on the spot at approximately the same time 
but. the kiUcr may have gone before he arrived. Always 
supposing, as you say. that he himself isn’t the killer. Do you 
know if he s willing to make a statement ? ” 

“ No but we can soon find out,” said Catclipole. as he made 
tor the door. It won t take us long to get into the viUaee 
He paused as he saw that Ironsides was making no attempt to 
folJow, Aren t you coming, sir ? ” * 

goirig to spend an hour sitting in a cold 
a^d draughty v . - police station before I’ve had my break- 
fast, you re era : retorted Cromwell tartly. “ I can smell 

frjnng bacon— arv. not coffee. I’m hungry.” • 

I see. ' Catchpole looked slightly nonplussed. ” M'ell iust 
as you say, sir. I had my breakfast an hour ago , , ' 
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** Fine. Then you can shoot back to the police station and 
give me a ring as soon as Hatherton turns up." 

’ Catchpole went off, hardly knowing whether to be annoyed 
or amused by the Scotland Yard man's irregular methods. 
jR^romwell himself walked into the morning-room and found it 
occupied by Mr. Dinglewell, with Beale in the act of pouring 
coffee. Both were looking somewhat strained and hollow-eyed 
an obviously sleepless night. 

“ I've just got time foi^^a bite of breakfast, sir, before I go 
r along to the local police station to get a statement from 
Hatherton, the murderer," said Ironsides briskly, as he sat 
down at the table. " Yes, theyVe got him. I thought they 
* would. What a mug he was to stick to that motor-bike . . , 

“ This is excellent news, Mr. Cromwell," said the la\vyer 
interestedly. " Perhaps this young Hatherton will be able to 
- throw some light on the affair. You’ll be able to tell, I suppose, 

whether he’s*guilty or not ? " 

“ Hard to say," replied Cromwell. " Some of these blighters 
can lie like politicians, and look you straight in the eye while 
they’re doing it . . . What’s this, Beale ? Kidneys and bacon ? 
I oughtn’t to eat stuff of this kind at this hour of the day, 
j^vbut I’ll try a little. ... I suppose you’ll be on hand here, at 
py-ifligham Top, Mr. Dinglewell. if I want another word with 
' you ? Hey. Beale ! When I said a ' little ’ I didn t mean a 

miserable scrap like this ! " . , r , t . 

" Give him the dish, Beale," advised Johnny Lister. 

" Yes, I shall be busy all day, 1 dare say, said the lawyer. 
I inay have to run over to Guildford, to my office, but I 
shall be back. It's my task to make the necessary furteral 
arrangements, and to see to a hundred and one other things. 
It mav be several days before we hear anything from l hilip. 

« " And vet," said Ironsides, halting a forkful of kidney half- 

way to his mouth, " I fancy we shall be hearing something of 
Brother Philip— if not actually seemg him— before nightfall. 

" I hope you're right. W'hy are you so sure ? ' 

4 " I'm not sure. But bad news travels fast. So does good 

news. There's been a lot of publicity about Sir Kenneth s 
death, not only in the newspapers, but over the wireless. He 
was a prominent county man, and there has 
i because his death was so tragic and mystenous. The added 
;''®act t£t Hatherton is mixed up in the case has given the 

publicity hounds a first-class sensation. hears the 

“ What do you think Philip will do when he hears the 

news ? " 
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I think he 11 wire straight to you, and then come shooting 
down here as fast as a car can bring I^im/’ replied Ironsides, 
“ That's what I’d do, anyway, if I suddenly learned that I'd 
inherited a title and a fat income.” 

Soon afterwards, while Mr. Dinglewell went off to interview* 
the estate steward. Ironsides and Jolinny ^vent into the village 
and found the little police station. A telephone message had 

come just as breakfast was finishing to the effect that Hather- 
ton had arrived. 

Inspector Catchpole was in the office, waiting. As Cromwell 
had guessed, it was a draughty office, although a big fire was 
doing its best to warm it. 

” Had a word with him yet ? ” 

” No, sir,” said Catchpole. ” He’s in a cell. I thought I’d 

better wait for you.” 

” \’cry nice of you. inspeclor. Well, bring him in.” 

Johnny Lister experienced something of a mild shock when 
some minutes later. Maurice Hatherton was brought into the 
office by Sergeant Root. Johnny had been* expecting to see a 
man of definitely criminal type with hard-bitten and brutal 
leatures. His imagination had pictured the murderer as a 
^’lClous degenerate. 

In actual fact. Maurice Hatherton was a straight, well set-UD^ 

young fellow wath broad athletic shoulders. Allowing for the 

stubble of beard on his chin, and the grime all over his face 

he \\-as good looking— and his face was the face of a gentleman’ 

He even earned himself with that indefinable air which comes 

only of good breeding. It was a frank, refined face, now 

maned by ugly scratches and lines of almost unbearable 

ueayiness. His eyes, hot and aching with tiredness, were 
nevertheless steady. 

AU right Hatherton, you can sit down if you want to ” 
said Cromwell kindly. ' 

flJl!: ‘he seat, for he was almost in 

the la- . siGges of exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 




f. PORTRAIT OF A MURDERER 

.^RGEANT Root, noting Hatherton's behaviour, vouchsafed 
a word of explanation. 

“ Had to wake him up. sir. He fell asleep two minutes after 
I locked him in the cell." 

" I’m all right,” said the prisoner, making an effort to sit 
up straight. " You want to ask me a lot of questions, I 

suppose. All right. Fire ahead." 

• He spoke. in a dull voice, and there was an inexpressibly 
hopeless look in his eyes. A flash of defiance, noticeable at 
first, -had soon disappeared. , ^ n 

" You're tired and sleepy, and 1 11 try to make this talk as 
brief as possible," Said Bill Cromwell, edging his chair a little 
nearer to that of the convict. " Listen, Hatherton. If you 
didn't kill Sir Kenneth Parsloe there's nothing for you to 

worry about ..." , . .x j 

^ “ That's right ... nothing for me to worry about, muttered 
Hatherton tunelessly. " Parsloe's dead. That means I 11 never 
wring a confession out of him . . He looked up with a wild 
light in his eyes. "Don't you understand? he shouted 

hSarsely. “ It means that my last chance has gone. It means 

that I shall have to serve out my full term. . . . Twenty yeare 
of hell •" He quietened dow’n, and lowering his head, 
pressed his fingertips against his forehead. " When I come out 
I shall be an old man ... a branded murderer. And now there s 

^^n™aor Catchpole gave Ironsides and Johnny a question- 
ing glance, as though he were puzzled by the pr;soner s out- 
burst, which had been quite unexpected. 


got a cigarette 

Hatherton ? " , 

M " Thank you," said the pnsoner eagerly. 

He took the cigarette in a trembhng clutch, and the first 
few pi^Ss he took were almost painfiiUy vigorous. He mhaled 

deeply and seemed much steadier. Yard ” con- 

‘'I^m Chief Inspector Cromwell, of Scotland Yard, 
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tinued Ironsides. " If you don't. feel like making a statement, 
Hatlierton, I've no means of compelling you. \\'hat I mean 
is, you don’t need to make a statement unless you like.” 

• It**- 


> I 


t i 


ril make a statement. 

\\’cU, that’s fine. Whatever you say will be entirely 
voluntary, you understand — but it's my' duty to warn you 
that it wiW be taken douTi and may be used in e\*idence 
against you.” 

” Old stuff,” said Hatherton, with a faint effort at a wry 
smile, which gave his face a bovish look. ” I’ve been through 
all that before. . . . I've got nothing to hide, inspector. I’m 
stunned — knocked cpld — bv the knowledge that that skunk, 
Parsloe, i.s dead. Nothing else matters . . 

” \\'cll, we won’t go into that again,” interrupted Cromwell. 

" I’d like you to tell me just what y'ou did at the scene of 
that car crash last night, and why you were there.” 

“I was there more or less by 'chance,” replied Maurice 
Hatherton readily. “ I didn’t kill Parsloe. He was dead when 
1 got to the spot. I didn’t know he uas Parsloe until I saw 
his face. . . . My God, that was a shock ! Parsloe dead ! The 
man I’d broken gaol to confront, face to face, so that I could 
knock his teeth down the back of his throat. . . . There he.iB^ 
was, lying in that ditch, dead.” The prisoner looked wild^. 
again. ” iV.r a minute I nearly went crazv with flisappoint- 
ment, All m\- trouble for notlii'ng ... all niv hours of torture 
wasted, i had got free of tlie cordon round Dartmoor, I had 
come right across Kngland, only to find that the man I wanted 
to choke into a confession was dead. There he was lying 
there in that ditch, killed in some footling accident.” 

Tltere was a pause wiiile Johnny Lister finished his shorthand 
notes of tliat lonp^ speech. 

If it was accident,” added Hatherton une.xpectedJv. 
before Cro;-'... (ould put another question. 

” \yhy d'. ya. : say that ? ” 

'■ I’m not s. e it was an accident. I think there w'as some- 
body else with Parsloe at the time of the crash.” 

Now, listen, Hatherton.” said Cromwell Idndly ” Take 
mv advice and keep strictly to the truth. No need for me to 
tell you that you’re under siisiucion of a second murder You 
say there was somebodv else with Parsloe— but I was on the *1 
spot ^•ery soon afterwards, and there was snow on the road ' 
1 tie only marks in the snow were the marks of Parsloe ’s car 
No footprints on the road at all. So think carefully ' ' ' 

i don t care whether there were any footprints or not/ 
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infemipted the prisoner. “ I didn’t kill that swine, and I’ve 
nothing to hide, and I believe there was somebody with him. 

That's the second time you’ve said you didn’t kill him— 
but you came here last night to kill him, didn t yon^- 
H ".That’s a lie ! All I wanted to do was to get face to face 
with the perjuring rat and choke the truth out of him, 
shouted Hatherton. “ You’ve no right to say things like that, 

maybe 1 haven't,” agreed Cromwell. ” I’m sorry, 
f I withdraw it. Johnny, delete those passages from your 
I notes. ... Go ahead, Hatherton. If it’s going to make u 
y easier, make it a bit clearer why you had such an obsession 
to get face to face with Sir Kenneth Parsloe. 

• " He perjured himself in the \ritness bo.x at my trial, 

' repUed the prisoner quickly. ” The evidence he gave was a 

foul and absolute lie. And why ? Because he killed old 
- Warner Easton himself— and plotted to make me take the 
; blame. From the first minute 1 entered prison iny only 
thought was to escape — to, get away — to confront 1 arsJoe. 
ThaCs why I was in this district last night. I was on my way 
to Higham Top. . . . Luck had been with me from the start. 
il found that motor-bike somewhere in the West. Country, and 
^Jl got a fresh supply of petrol by siphoning it out of the tank 
of a lorry at a road halt. I kept off the main roads as much 
as I could, wliich is one reason why I was on that bye-lane 
last night.. My idea was to take Parsloe by surpnsc— to catch 

him alone in his own library. ' , , • 

He stopped, coughing badly, for some of the cigarette smoke 

had got do\vn his throat, and two nights of exposure \nlliout 

sleep had affected his chest, too. Johnny Lister could not help 

t feeling sorry for the young feUow ; but when Johnny g anied 

^ at Inspector Catchpole, he saw an expression of half-con- 
temptuous disbelief on that worthy s face, ° 

. they have been convicted on false 

. to the Allows, they sometimes repent at “'f go 

confess— but when they are reprieved, and m P™om th 3 g 
on maintaining their innocence, sticking to the old story until 

>#t becomes monotonous. , . . ,.^^4 

^ It almost seemed as though himself 

Inspector Catchpole’s mind, for ^return of that 

up.^d looked at the faces about him with a return 

earlier flash of defiance. 
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'■ You think it’s a fairy tale, don't you ? " he said bitterly. 

“ God knows it’s too late for me to hope for any kind of 
justice now that Parsloe's dead. So why should I lie ? That 
dirty hound turned the jury against me, I tell you. It was v 
Parsloe who killed poor old Easton. He was the murdererr' 
But he was also a rich man with a title, and Easton’s partner. 

I was nobody but a private secretary, and it must have been 
easy to frame me. My God ! It must have been a nasty shock 
for Parsloe when he heard that my sentence had been com- 
muted to penal servitude for life. He tliought I was going to 
be hanged — he thought he was going to be rid of me. But I 
wasn't hanged.’.’ 

“ No. Hatherton, 3’ou weren’t hanged,” agreed Cromwell. 
“But you’d better realise that you’re doing yourself a hell 
of a lot of Imrin right now. You're making it pretty plain that 
you hated Parsloe’s guts . . .” 

“ You bet I hated his guts — and every other part of his 
damned filthy body ! ” interrupted Hatherton fiercely. ” For 
God's sake, haven’t you any sense, inspector ? I onlj' missed 
the gallows by a hair’s breadth over Easton’s death. Do you 
think I’d go through all that again by killing Parsloe ? Justice 
played me a hell of a filthy trick three years ago . . . Justice ! 
lie added bitterly. “ If that wasn't a raw deal, what was it 
All I wanted to do last night, as I told you before, was to 
smash Parsloe's face in — to take him the throat and clioke 
him until he confessed that it was he who hail murdered 
Easton . . . You don't believe me. of course. I didn’t expect 
you to believe me. All I’m doing is to tighten another rope 
around my neck.” 

‘ Let s get back to last night,” said Ironsides patiently. ” I 
can't quite get the picture. Parsloe was driving along the 
main road, and you were on a motor-bike, a couple of meadou'S 
awa}', on a rural bye-lanc. How did y’ou know anything about 
the crash ? ’’ 

” I knew about it, because I heard it. I was riding along 
that little lane when i saw the headlights of a car across the 
meadows, and I knew the car must be travelling along a 
parallel road. I stopped, of course ...” 

“ W'hv of course ? '' 

% 

” Because I’m not too famdiar with these lanes, and n fc 
thought it possible that the two roads might converge a bit 

farther up—and I didn’t want to come into contact with 
that car." 

” That's reasonable. Go on.” 
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-Well just as I stopped I heard a dull kind of crash and 
'•then silence. Knowing the condition of the roads, I guessed 
that the car had skidded and gone into the ditch. 

“ H’m ! Yes. Verj^ interesting,” said Ironsides grimly. 
JtoAnd you were so concerned about the misfortunes of a 
'^Uow motorist that you promptly trotted across the meadows 
with the idea of rendering first-aid ? Not good enough, my lad. 
;a hunted man like you— an escaped convict— doesn t go 
r^a^ng to the help of people he particularly wants to a^•old.^^ 
r “ Don’t you think I have any decent feelings at all . 
‘retorted Hatherton. "When you hear a crash, its an in- 

I stinctive feeling to rush to the spot • • • 

“Stick to that story if you want to— but I m telling >ou 
■ again, it's not good enough," jerked Cromwell. Now. if you 

had known that Parslo^vas in the car 
vour anxiety to get to Htn— and I can understand, too, that 
you'd be willing to take tlie extra risk. But you told us, a few 
minutes ago, that yo\i didn't know Parsloe was in the car. As 
yo5 Were concerned, he was a perfect stranger He 
might have been anybody— even a police officer. Now, think 
carefully, Hatherton. \^■hy did you go to that car . 

yw " After the crash there was silence, as I said, he mutterect 
'"OTnlfflv " I listened, but I couldn't hear voices . . . I couldn t 

Wr anything. Not a movement. You want me to be frank. 
W iTbe^fank. I thought the motorist, whoever he was, 
Sd ilurt himself so badly In the crash that he was stunned- 
and it occurred to me that^there might be a suit-case, or 
. something like that, strapped to the grid. 

they ^rested me was taken 

• sSs LThke trrtl tLll^H^therton,” said the 

chie^llls^To? “ rm glad y- that ' ^sne^o- 

ob^t Ts to twenty-four 

, the other tensely. I was afraid that t^rsloe wou ^ 

Se'hld'^^shTdTu^ Sa'description of me. ’ If I could 
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get hold of completely different clothes it would help . . . 
Well, anyway, I ran across the meadow — and there was 
Parsloe dead, lying half in and half our of that ditch.’* 

He pressed his clenched knuckles to his head. 

'' I recognised him at once. Parsloe — dead I Themanlhad^ 
come to see. Every chance I ever had. or thought of having, 
gone . For with Parsloe dead I hadn't an earthly hope of 
clearing my name." 

About the body. Did you examine it ? ** ■' 

“ No. I saw he was dead at once." 

" Did you touch him ? " 

"I touched his head . . . that was enough." Hatherton , 
shivered. It was very queer. He was cold. Horribly cold. ^ 
1 wondered how he could have got so cold in such a 

I'""! I realised afterwards 

that he had been dnving through that frosty air in an open 

Cir, * 

.Hml I see, mused Ironsides. “ You gave a hint, at the 

dfd *you^£v 'i^ight have been there. Why 

" I thought I saw a man on a bicycle, riding away into the 

rknesc Hnf T rar,’f T*. • 6 uie 


darkness. But I can’t be sure. It \\a,s only a sh'adowy gfimpsr 

. I hadn’t time for much else^'^ 


and I may ha\e been mistaken, x (mun i Lime lor mucn eisei 

you were a raid we should hear it. ThL you foind out that 

thourt t h abn,‘"t®t the meadow and you 

inoiignt it dbout time to be moving on/* ^ 

said the prisoner listlessly. “There’s 
nothing more I can say. You don't believe half what I hill 

itilf Parllll swear to God it’s the truth. I didn’t 

Sv'irsi^’ 

supA^ yfu’h sl'^ lllis sSeS I"" " * 

s Sis,;-”- >•'' » »• »«•. 
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" I don't quite know what to do with the young feller," said 
Ironsides. “Do you?" 


isiues. ; . , . - . J 

Why, of course I know what to do with him, sir, said 
Catchpole, in surprise. “ There’s only one thing to do— and 
that’s obvious. Charge him with murder, and . . .’ 

What's your idea of what happened last night ? inter- 
rupted Cromwell casua l ly. “ I’d like your opinion. 

As I see it, sir, there are two likely theones. replied the 
inspector. Most of this statement, here, is a tissue ot 
lies as we expected. But it*s possible Hatherton told the truth 
up to a point. He may have been motor-cycling along that 
little lane, and he may have heard Sir Kenneth s car crash 
^ into the ditch. All right. What did he do then ? He went to 
the car to see if he could find any clothes, and found Parf!®® 
injured and unconscious. Do you get that situation, sir r 
“ You tell me," said Ironsides. 

“ There was this dangerous young murderer face to lace 
with the man whose evidence had convicted him, said 
Catchpole. bending forward over his desk and 
hands on the blotting pad. " \Vhat happened ? 
ton flew into a blind rage and smashed ^e front l 

head in-— kicked it in for aU we know^ He murdered Parsloe 
^ jgi the spot, then flew into a panic and bolted. 

JL7“Not bad,’’ commented Cromwell. And the other 

^^WeU I think the other theory is a lot nearer the truth,” 
replied Catchpole. " Here's what I think happened Hatherton 

drove straight to Higham Top, and rv 

Kenneth Parsloe was starting out in his car. And it s very 
likely that he heard Sir Kenneth and the butler talking about 

* " m^ir Kenneth and the butler talk about Dr. Trumper 

of Lower Martin ? " jerked Ironsides abruptly. 

“ Then for^the love of Pete, don't put in a lot of ^esswork," 
.naoMd the Scotland Yard man. ” Unless you're damned 
care^a^inspector, you’U soon be warping the facts to fit your 

‘"“Kn S..® g°"-id Catchpole, with ruffled dignUy ■' that 

for his victim to come along . . . 

“ He must have been pretty shppy. 
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“ That’s understood. He had to be slippy. Sir Kenneth was * 
drivang cautiously, owing to the bad roads. I dare say Hather- 
ton got there with only a minute to spare. When he stepped 
out into the road Parsloe applied his brakes so suddenly that 
he skidded into the ditch. He was thrown out, and Hathertofi'tf- 
finished him off.” 

” That sounds likd the real thing to me, sir,” remarked ' 
Sergeant Root admiringly. 

” It's only a theory — ^but at least it covers all the facts,” * 
said the inspector. ” And it’s no good blinking those facts,’ 
Mr. Cromwell. Wliat does Hatherton say in this statement f 
of his ? ” He fumbled among the papers. ” Here we are . . . 

‘ I hated his guts and every other part of his damned filthy ^ 
body.’ And tWs — ‘ All I wanted to do last night was to smash 
Parsloe’s face in, and take him by the throat . . The fool 
gives himself away completely. Every warder in his section 
at Dartmoor, too. knows that the oiie thought ih liis mind 
was to escape and get at Sir Kenneth Parsloe. Seems to me 
the onl>' thing to do is to charge him with the murder and 
have him brought before the local bench. I’ll ask for a 
remand . , 


” Easy— easy,” interrupted Cromwell, shaking his head. 
“ No need for all that hurry. Catchpolc. Want my advice • 
Then leave Hatherton where he is. Don’t charge him with 
anything. He’s an escaped convict and in due course an 
escort will come along and take him back to Dartmoor.” 

” But he murdered a man in this district . . 

” I wonder ! ” said Ironsides grimly. ” Do just as you like, 
Catchpole. You needn’t take my advice unless you like — but 
I’m not offering it a second time.” 

Inspector Catchpole took it. 
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BROTHER PHILIP 


A TELEPHONE message came through from Higham Top 
requesting Mr. CromweU’s presence as soon as poSble ; an§ 

Hatherton was concluded, the dom^ 
Scotland \ard man wasted no time in answering the call ' 

ttelTr for ?hem! “ “'“"S' 
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r “ Mr. Dinglewell is in the library, sir," said Beale. " He 
f would like to see you at once." 

^ " All right — don't trouble to escort us, Beale," said Iron- 
sides. " This is' no time for formalities. Oh, by the way . . . 
I'Tlttre’s something I want to ask you. Did you have any con- 
^^ation with your master last night on these front stepg, 
^’just as he was setting off for Dr. Trumper's ? " 

L "No,rir." 

* IJ^^'Here, what do you mean ? " broke in Catchp)ole, with 
! wheezy indignation. “ That's not what you told me before 
^breakfast." 

**1. “The poor master did not leave by the* front door, sir," 
^explained Beale sombrely. “ As he was using the Wolseley, 
he went straight out through the side door to the small garage 
; — ^the Wolseley was always kept locked up in the small garage, 
- which is quite separate from the big garage. I heard the car 
’ coming round from the back, so I opened the side door and 
called out to Sir Kenneth." 

Did you shout ? " . 

Well, I spoke loudly, sir, so that my voice could be heard 
above the noise of the engine, which Sir Kenneth was apt to 
. I^ce when he was in low gear." 
r What did you say to him ? " asked Cromwell. 

I told him that the roads were very bad, sir, and asked 
I i him to be careful." 

“ Did you say anything about Lower Martin ? " 

“ I may have mentioned Lower Martiri, sir," said the butler, 
l^uzzled by these questions. " Yes, I think I asked him to be 
^particularly careful of the comer just at the bottom of the 
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, i the drive, he could have heard every word of that con- 
versation." 

*1 “ Fair enough," said the chief inspector mildly. “ But it's 

still guesswork. You've no evidence that Hatherton was 
, lurking about on the drive. It wouldnt be a bad idea, Catch- 
P i pole, for you to get some men on the job — have them search 
^ the drive and the parkland and the lanes all round this pro- 
iti'Litfty. It's still freezing hard, and the snow's frozen. Hatherton 
il ’^uld only have come here by motor-bike, and if he came, he 

must have left tracks." , . 

“ I'll get some men on the job right away, sir," wheezed 
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Catchpole. " I wouldn’t mind betting a month's salary they 
find plenty of traces of Hatherton ...” 

The library door opened, and Mr. DingleweH looked out. 

” What’s the matter wth Beale ? ” said the lawyer, witii 
flustered irritability. ” I told him to bring you to me thfli 
instant you arrived.” ' 

It wasn t Beale s fault, ’ said Ironsides. “ Coming now. 

r Johnny. No need for you to hang about in the . 

hall. .i 

1./ something to show you. gentlemen,” continued 

Mr. Dmglewell, as they entered the library. ” A telegram— 
from Philip. He'll be here within a very short time.” 

” \\’cll, well ! ” murmured Cromwell. ” Aheadv ? ” * 

” You don’t seem surprised.” 

” I’m not a bit surprised. But I should have been surprised 
if you hadn t had a telegram from Philip. Morning Dr 
Trumper. Don’t look so unfriendly.” 

Dr. Benjamin Trumper, who was standing by the big fire- 
place. replied frankly : o r 6 

'\} sir, because I am unfriendly,” he said 

curtJ5\ 1 think 5-ou are making an unnecessary fuss over a 
perfectly straightforward case of accidental death, and your 

presence m tins house of mourning does not meet with ir* 
approval. 

” Here’s the telegram. Mr. Cromwell,” said the lawyer, 
hasu y mter\ cning. ” Philip is staying at the Dorchester 
l-iotel . . . He saw the reports of his brother’s tragic death in 
tins niornings papers, and he savs he is catching the nine 
lorty-fi'.'e tram from W aterloo. That means he will be arriving ’ 
at Higham St. Andrew within the next half hour ” ” 

''Splendid ! "smd Cromwell, with an enigmatical wrinkling ' 
of his features. f shall be very interested to meet Sir Philip A 

my!l]r' permission I'U go to the station T 

inight have added that he would meet the new baronet 
at Higham St Andrew station without any permission He 

K'e'd ‘f?f tt "4 Kenneth's^ saloon should ' 

rh^nfflnr ^ journey, complete with Edwards, the 


‘‘Nice car, this,*’ commented Cromwell, as they went ! 
f*e'cTos'‘erc®Js ? ' didn’bi 

t I ^ i 


He liked thein at one time, but of recent years he grew I 

hate them, replied Air. DingleweU. " Parsloe was like^t ! 
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... A bit erratic . . . But, of course, he always maintained a 
biff dosed car for the benefit of any guests he might have. 
For a year, at least, he has done most of his own driving, and 
he has always used the Wolseley tourer. 

’■ “ About a year, eh ? " mused Cromwell. 

** It might be a little over, or a little less — I can t quite 
remember/' said the lawyer. " While he was away on ho'.'day 
L in Scotland he used a friend's open car, and got to like it so 
Imich that he swore he would never u^ any other car I don t 
believe he’s used this saloon once in the last six montt^. 
Inspector Catchpole was beginning to fonn the 

There seemed to be no point in ^ 

course. Cromwell had got a theory of his owm 
keeping to himself . . . And now and again, it must be admitted, 
Catchpole had an uneasy feeling that there were some pomts 

in this case which he had missed. r*+io rtar+v bad 

The train came in a few minutes after the little 

reached the quiet country station. Only two pa^ngers 
alighted-.me of them a lady. The other was quite obvious y 
the new squire of Higham St. Andrew. A biggish, comfortably 
ttuiiridXaged man of straight and soldierly bearing 
lessed in a warm tweed suit, with a raincoat over his ar 

Pa«lfe'r‘1ifottr,‘%vUhtut a doubt," murmured Mr. 
DingkweU as Ived fortvard. " I. should have known h.m 

' “lut you've met bLre. haven't you ? asked Cromwell. 

“ Not since Philip was a mere boy. , . , . u 

wenMS^hTnTwi^^iv^^^ eyeing 

■“*‘s ”S,U?p*»SS bH.1,1,. " I 

: 5 EffS-sir.: .«"j 
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of address. I seem to have some vague memory of putting ink 
in your coffee one morning, in my father's time. A good many 
years ago." 

" Yes, it's quite a long time since you were at Higham Tog 
Sir Philip," agreed the lawyer. " I don't recall the incident 
you mention, but I can well believe it happened. Your un- 
happy brother was fond of practical joking, too, in his younger 
days.” 

It was all very polite and correct — and just a little strain^STSl 
Parsloe, after retrieving his hand from Mr. Dinglewell's grip,^ 
glanced inquiringly at the others. 

" Quite a reception party," he remarked. “ I take it, Mr. 
Dinglewell, that these gentlemen are with you ? " 

" Yes, yes, of course. Forgive me. Let me introduce Chief 
Inspector Cromwell, of Scotland Yard," said the lawyer 
hastily. “ Inspector Catchpole, of the County Police, Sergeant 
Lister. . . . No, he's still in the car." 

Sir Philip Parsloe was looking very surprised. 

" Scotland Yard — Coimty Police ! he exclaimed. What’s 
all this ? I’m pleased to meet a celebrated man like yourself, 
Mr. Cromwell, ' he went on, as he shook hands with Ironsides, 

“ but I'm damned if I can fit you into this picture.” 

Tliere was an expression of inquiry in his cheerful, chub 
face. He was of that type which is described as " a man o; 
the world " — cool, complete master of himself, and thoroughly 
likeable. He rather reminded Ironsides of one or two notorious 
confidence men he had met up with in the course of liis career. 
Sir Philip had that same charming, disarming attractiveness 
which is the stock-in-trade of the successful " con " man. Not, 
of course, that this fact mitigated against Sir Plulip in any 
way, for your true con-man’s principal asset is the air ofj 
breezy honesty which surrounds him like a halo. . . . No, 
Ironsides was merely remembering that this man, according 
to the family lawyer, had for years lived by his wits. . . . 

" The fact is, sir. I am here more or less unofficially," said 
Cromwell, with a shrug. " I can't quite say the same about 
Inspector Catchpole." 

“ Which can mean only one thing." said the astonished Sir] 
Philip. \ ou are here to inquire into the death of my brother.il 
But why j According to the reports in the papers my brothei ‘ 
was killed in a car smash. It’s not usual for the local polio, 
to call in Scotland Yard in cases of accidental death, is it ? "j 
ISO, SIT, agreed Cromwell bluntly. " But we have some 
reason to believe that your brother was murdered." 
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" Good God ! That's fantastic . . . Murdered ! " Parsloe 
looked horrified. “ Kenneth murdered I. But who on earth . . . 


Forgive me, but all this sounds quite incredible.” 

” Yes, yes, I agree,” put in Mr. Dinglewell hurriedly. ” But 
is it necessary for us to stand on this station platform discussing 
the matter ? It appears. Sir Philip, that an escaped convict 
was on the scene of the accident last night and the matter is 
complicated by the fact that this wretched man had uttered 
-threats against your brother. . . . Nothing in it, I believe, but 
the matter has to be cleared up.” 

” I see.” The new baronet looked thoughtful, with a light 


of understanding in his eyes. ” That murder case, two or three 
years ago, eh ? Kenneth’s partner was bumped off by some- 
body, wasn't he ? I was in Holly\vood at the time, trying my 
luck in the movies. . . He smiled wryly. ” I never got 
beyond being an extra. , . . Kenneth mentioned, in one of his 
letters, that this infernal murderer had threatened to get him.” 

” You mean, your brother was alanned ? ” asked Ironsides. 

” Quite the opposite. He seemed to treat the matter with 
contempt, and even amusement,” said the other. " And why 
not ? The fellow had been convicted, and was serving a life 
sentence.” He frowned regretfully as they moved towards the 
^tekit. ” I don't like the sound of this. Bad enough to get the 
news that my brother had been killed stone dead in a car 
crash . . . This su^pstion that he might have been murdered 

** I entirely agree with you, sir, said the lawyer. It is 
very nasty, indeed, and I hope that Mr. Cromwell will soon 
satisfy himself that there is nothing in the suggesUon. Murder 
has a very ugly sound, and we can well do without that kind 

fust as they were about to enter the car Sir Philip turned 
to Mr. Dinglewell with a mischievous twinkle m his eyes. 

” I like to get things straight at the outset, he sajd frankly. 
” IVe inherited a big estate and a large mcome— nght out of 
a clear sky. I'm not going to begin by wearmg a sad face, and 
shedding a lot of crocodile's tears. So don t expect me to go 
about the place covered in sackcloth and ashes. I can t mourn 
much over Kenneth's death, and I'm not gomg to pretend to 
■do so. As long as that's understood 

^ “ Of course— of course. ...” , / , 

** Kenneth and I have been strangers, more or le^, for over 

twenty years,” continued the other. " It's over fifteen years 
Lee we met. His favourite pastime was cursing me, and my 
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favourite pastime was cursing him. He thought 1 was no good, 
and I thought he was a self-righteous, stiff-necked humbug. 
During recent months he seems to have softened that flinty 
heart of his, and the financial help he sent me tended to hei. 
the old breach. But I still think somebody must have beeS 
getting at him, or that advancing age was making him weak- 
minded.*’ 

“ Well, sir, there's nothing like being frank,” said the ^ 
lawyer, with a twinkle. ” Perhaps it's just as well that there" 
should be no false sentiment. I would remind you, however, 
that you are going into a house of mourning, and I am sure 
that you will conduct yourself accordingly.” 

” I won’t start singing about the place, if that’s what you 
mean — not, at least, until after the funeral,” replied Sir Philip 
candidly. ” By the way, I haven’t shown you any of my 
credentials yet, Mr. Dinglewell. It is nice to be accepted at 
my face value like this, but . . 

” I think I’m perfectly safe,” chuckled the lawyer, inwardly 
relieved that the new baronet was treating the situation so 
sensibly. ” You are so obviously a Parsloe — your resemblance 
to your brother is so striking — that the examination of yom 
credentials will be a mere formality.” ^ 

Sir Philip produced a wallet. fc * 

" My passport . . . my bankbook, which doesn't malre 
particularly nappy reading . . . two or three letters from 
Kenneth ... I haven’t got my birth certificate on me at the 
moment. . . .” 

Sir Philip, all this is hardly necessary,” protested 
Mr. Dinglewell. ” Can’t we leave these matters until we eet 
to the house ? ” ® 

u r course.” replied Parsloe. with a dry chuckle. 

A very different home-coming from the one I expected. Yes. 

I had already made up my mind to visit Kenneth — I arrived 
in London from the continent yesterday, put up at the 
Dorchester, and this morning the first thing I read in the 
newspapers is that Kenneth is dead.” 

“So you intended to see vour brother, sir?” asked 
Cromwell. 

“ That’s why 1 came to England. He’d been so decent of 
late that I thought I d better pop down and meet him face^ 
to face repheJ Philip, with a shrug. “ Not being a hypocrite.* 

1 d bfvtir add that I was hoping to touch him for a further 
Hundred, or so — while he was in the mood.” 

Mr. Dinglewell coughed discreetly, and started talking to 
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Parsloe about his long connection wuth the family, expressing 
a hope that the new baronet would entrust him with the 
conduct of his legal affairs. . . . Cromwell and Catchpole moved 

That's what I call luck,” wheezed Catchpole^ enviously. 
“ He plans to come down here to bite his brothers ear for a 
few hundreds, and now he’s lord of all he surveys. Ordmanly, 
he couldn’t have expected to inherit for twenty years. 

- Cromwell, apparently, was not listening. 

" I wonder ! ” he said musingly. 

" H^says'hr’aSwd in London from the continent yester- 

dtiVi ch ? 1 1 * I 5 

Good lord ! Don’t you believe him ? 

■■youYe"S-:^Irre%han that, Mr. CromweU-youTe 
douMing his wor^," breathed the astonished ms^ctor. with 
a half gfance over his shoulder. " You don t think . . . 

" I don't think anything— yet. cnrressful 

Ironsides closed up like a 

cLtrtalrl^ as™h°e bulk of Inspector Catchpole would permit, 

l^^ttmmon 

" Tr'a Ut&vity '^No^that I have ever 

decency called ^ I Uved there as a kid. 

regarded Higham Top as y ® ^ ^fter I got 

naturally, but I was twenties. The old 

into a bit of trouble in starchy Kenneth never 

man never really forgave horse. . . • About this 

seemed to be able to get o - - ^ j believe that he killed 

That' tke deaTSriccidental ? " 

Wevfhad a Spo”'*''' Per^naily, I 

ThLrLl’Jkm%rr''lfr'otheJ. Anyrvay, he was on the scene 

at the very time of the death. . 

th;;”h^tl^■■ I rSer^-rnol^ . . • Vindictive younp devU, 
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I recollect. Made threats against Kenneth from the dock, 
didn’t he ? Well, if he’s guilty of this second crime, I hope 
you fellows will see that he doesn’t slip his head out of the 
noose again. The man's a menace.” 

Bill Cromwell was not listening. A second or two earlier 
had caught sight of something which gave him one of those 
rare thrills that so seldom enliven criminal investigation. 
Mostly, his work was dull and methodical — or so he always i 
complained. But every once in a while there would be a high' 
spot. He had touched a high spot now. It was one of those : 
unlooked-for chances which occasionally crop up in the 
course of a difficult case, and it took Ironsides completely by , 
surprise. \ 

After a moment or two he gave Inspector Catchpole a quiet 
nudge. The latter half-glanced at him, failing to understand 
Then he followed the silent direction of the Yard man's gaze 
— and was more puzzled still. Unless he was mistaken, ' 
Ironsides was looking down at the lower portion of Parsloe's 
left leg, w'hich was crossed over his right knee , . , Then it 
occurred to Catchpole that the cuff, or tum-up, of the trouser 
was gaping a little. This was quite natural, seeing that Parsloc 
was sitting with his legs crossed ... ta 

” I don’t see . . .” mumbled Catchpole, and then stopped. S'1 
He was looking at two or three little hawthorn berries, quite 
red, w'hich had lodged in the trouser turn-up. Catchpole gave 
his colleague a side glance. So what ? his eyes said. The man 
had apparently been taking a walk in the country recently. . . . 

'■ Bit of a change for you, this, Sir Philip, eh ? ” remarked 
Cromwell, as though talking for the sake of making conversa- 
tion. ” Coming down into the country. I mean. Or have you 
been sta\ ing in some rural comer of the continent ? ” 

Parsloe laughed. 


” Rural comers, my friend, are not particularly attractive 
to me,” he replied. ” No, this is my firet trip to the country 
for many a day. Paris . . . Rome . . . Monte Carlo. Always 
the best hotels I could afford. Country life has never appealed 
to me much . . He broke off and chuckled. ” I suppose I 
had better make up my mind to get used to it if I’m to be 
a model country squire.” 

Inspector Catchpole felt startled. Ironsides, in that wily'» 
way ■:>f his, had tripped up the new baronet very ingeniously * * 
he li.id caught Parsloe out in a deliberate and apparentlv 
unnecessary he. If the man hadn’t been walking in a country 
distr how had he got hawthorn berries in the tum-up of 
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his trousers ? Such berries do not grow in city streets. Catch- 
pole's interest in the newcomer was much increased. 

When the big car turned into the drive of Higham lop. bir 
Philip was leaning forward, looking out of the \%nndows with 

^"'^Ye^ust the same,” lie murmured. " I ^se^ ^ 

big chestnut — the end one — when I was a kid. See those stable 

roofs iust bv the comer of the north wing ? I remember, once, 

^mbed right to the top. and an ostler had to 

rescue Nearly broke my neck that time. . . • ; '' 

said, greeting Sir Philip with enthusiasm. This is a very 
^‘M'm^efaTto heir that." said Sir Philip dryly. 

b, .b. i-"d b - ■K'o 

P^rsloe. as he got out of the car. 

Really, I *°.™'5^''"‘tkliokes with Dr. Trumper, sir," 

”t.rSr3l,“i;,l'"»S w r~>”' " 

was an occasion for joking- ^ Trumper. You win. 

" f tw Kenneth warn^ot likely to say anything 

anf jStRip^rfea" imoct.-.e him giving me a good 

build-up." j cir — vou are quite wrong,' 

" But you are wrong, .r'h^jttedlv. Sir Kenneth was some- 

said the doctor But lie has recently undergone 

what bitter in the old days 

a complete change, • • : _ understand why," interrupted 

And I'm damned d I can unde^^ „ 

.Parsloe frankly. I the last eight or nine montlis 

V'cc my best friend ! "f "" nice lump sums. And 

I've touched Ken looked out over the railings. 

c^Vskids on a snowy road, and 
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I become master of this fine house and the surrounding estates. 
You never know whether fate is going to give you a wallop 
or a friendly slap on the back. Ken got the wallop, and I’m 
getting the friendly slap on the back. That’s how it goes." 

He walked into the handsome, spacious hall with eviden? 
interest. It was gloomy, for every available blind had been 
drawn down. Be^e, looking very bishop-like and dignified, 
stood at attention, waiting to be introduced. 

M j A A A ^ ^ ^ ^ 


I wonder," said Mr. Dinglewell, " if you would like to^ 
upstairs at once and see your brother ? " 

‘ Must we keep up tliis pretence ? " asked Sir Philip in a 
pained voice. " I suppose I shall have to take a look at Ken 
— a brotlier’s duty and all that sort of thing — but I’m not 
looking for\vard to it. W'hat Td rather have right now is a 
long wiiisky and soda.” 

Mr. Dinglewell looked shocked, and Inspector Catchpole 
looked mildly surprised, and Beale, being a well-trained butler, 
remained as unemotional as a wooden image. Bill Cromwell was 
grinning quietly to himself. This honest treatment of the 
situation by Sir Philip appealed to him. 

Give me time, at least, to have a look round the place," 
continued the newcomer. " Tlien, too, there are certain 
formalities we must look into. Mr. Dinglewell. I’d like to^ 
present you with my credentials, to begin with. . . ." 

“ yuite — quite." 

"ihe library, I seem tq remember, is over here," said 
1 arsloe. moving fonvard. " Ah. who’s this ? Oh, Beale is the 
name, is it - bine. I hope, Beale, that you will continue in 
my service. 1 exjject you know how to run the house a dashed 
lot better than I could run it." 

" Thank you. sir," said Beale. 

" To begin with, ^-ou can rally round with wliiskv and soda 
for everybody, said Sir Philip expansively. "Gentlemen, 

Will >ou join me m Ihe library ? 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THREE SUSPECTS 


Dr Thumper wore an expression of disapproval and open 
^•Jer^^pp^rently^hedid^ifS 

rStrSr Ts 

BUI CromweU, addressing the lawyer. , 

^^‘.7fyrarr«^ 

? 0 U hTe^Soppe/this ridic'ulous suggestion that poor 

Parsloe was imnortant appointment, wondered 

, Catchpole who They joined the others in a 

>what Ironsides was ti^s^elves Cromwell had no 

quick drink, and ^hen^excused thems^ 

^dsh to be present f delay. 

"^D^fectreS Lister, watching Ironsides cross 

nIw w?re"offT"1;e said briskly., 

^‘*The7wenT o'’uT tf Johnn/s ,,id 

" '’'■In'J^h-ce of there hieing nruch traffic 

A anyway Not 

■‘ Not much, sir. ^hem y ^ads are still very 


tilvfvv •••• — ^ •'1 vt;i V > 

Sfm« mighrat‘S be decent about his brother s 

tragic finish.” 
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" Now, there, we differ,” growled Ironsides. ” I admire the 
man for his open honesty. He never cared tupp>ence about his 
brother, and he’d be a sheer h>^crite if he went about with 
a face as long as a mile. Man alive, can't you understand that . 
he's just come into a big fortune ? He's not sad about his^ 
brother’s death. He's glad.” 

” I say, sir ... ” 

” Of course he's glad,” snapped Cromwell. I’d be glad 
in the same circumstances — only I doubt if I’d have the 
courage to show it so openly. This Philip is a caution. You 
can understand it, of course. . . . Younger son . . , knocking 
about all ov’er the world, sometimes broke to the wide . . . 
never getting a real break. . . . Now he’s on top. I wonder 
how much of it is genuine, and how much a carefully rehearsed 

I don t think he was acting,” said Catchpole, shaking his 
head. If he had decided to act, surely he would have 
appeared sad and sombre ? ” 


That s what you think — but the blighter may be very 
subtle, retorted Ironsides. ” I’ve seen too many men of his 
type to be fooled, inspector. He may be all right, or he may 
not. Time will show.” 

” Yes sir, and what about those red berries ? " 

*■ ^ ” repeated Johnny, in sufprise. 

NNhile we were driving up from the station. Mr. Cromwell 
pointed out one or two red berries which had lodged in Parsloe's 
trouser turn-ups,” explained Catchpole. " The funny thing 
is 1 arsloe appeared to he when Mr. Cromwell questioned him 
about walking in the country. I don’t get it. Why do you 
think those bernes are important, Mr. Cromwell ? ” 

“ assistant, ' said Ironsides sourly 

Ask me ? ” said Johnny, startled. ” What the hell do I 
know about red berries ? ” 

f- ""'<'>'-you’re both as bad as one another,” 

fZhf t 'nsi^ector. ” The first thing a detective 

von t have I told 

I ' re both as blind as bats. You see 

thing-., but you don t observe them.” 

se u ^ of his head from the driving 

seat, treated Inij)cctor Catvitpole to a wnk. 

nowind ilin” t 1” ^hese outbursts 

f Vr ^ comes of reading Conan Doyle at 

n to”!eaur. mo t !' ' and it amuses 

mm to lecture me as thoiigli I were Dr. Watson ” 
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" AH right— be as funny as you like," grunted Cromwell. 
" But those little hawthorn berries in Parsloe’s trouser tum-iip 
may alter the whole case. Sneer at trifles all you like, Johnny, 
but sometimes they're damned important. 
i " I’m not sneering at you, sir, and I’d like to know what 
you’re getting at," said the stout inspector, witli some anima- 

'well, consider the facts," said Ironsides. *' Parsloe is a 

"nmn who has just come down from London, and he tells us 

that he’s been living in big cities for months. This man, 

remember, suddenly inherits a title and a big fortune. His 

brother died last night— presumably by accident, but just as 

likely as the result of a homicidal blow, lhat s what appear- 

Tnc^s sueeest anyway. . . . And this man, this new Parsloe, 
ances suggesi. anyway. . r^r^ntlv. has cot 


who sayf'hrhasn^’t bVen into the country recently, has|ot 
^ T-T^a ArxoGr\*i IahW klllG 01 


hawtLm berries in his trousers. He doesn t \ook f e km^ 
man to be careless with his clothes, ^d to leave them ^ 

brushed so it's pretty obvious that the berries are a recent 

acquisition. And^hey didn’t drop into his trouser turn-ups 

“ There were' many questions which Catchpole wanted to ask 
mere were luai y 4 . . smash. The 


marks, were still quite clear. 

*’^^Ye gods ! ■■ said Johnny. ,/• Not a yard from the spot 
where the dead m^ was Catchpole. 

. “ And they're the Iro^des. "The 

> "The Parsloe brushed against that 

inference is that fell ofi and lodged m his 

l’roter"at U's^^frcumstantial evidence, mspector. 
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Don’t forget that. There are plenty of other hawthorn 
bushes." 

'■ But I thought you meant . . 

" I do mean it. I believe he was here. But it’s no good 
putting that kind of evidence before a jury. As far as oillt 
own inquiries are concerned, this discovery is going to help a 
lot. We can start off on a new line and see where it leads to." 

He went down into the ditch and confirmed hjs suggestion.^ 
that some of the berries had recently fallen off the bush. 
Quite a few of the tiny red things were lying in the bottom of 
the ditch. 

" Here, wait a minute, sir," wheezed Catchpole, in a startled ^ 
voice. " All this looks very queer, but it's impossible. I can 
see what you're getting at, but it just can’t be." 

;; Why 'can’t it ? " 

" You're suggesting that Sir Philip Parsloe was on this very 
spot last night — presumably at the time of his brother's 
death." 

" WeU ? " 


Well, you know as well as I do, sir, that he wasn't here/’ 
said Catchpole, exasperated. " Nobody was here. What’s 
more, nobody could have been here. You saw the road a*, 
clearly as I did. Covered with snow from ditch to ditch. Not dW 
footprint an^'Nvhere. If Sir Philip had been here, how the devil 
did he get away v\ithout leaving footprints ? " 

^ Answer that one. Old Iron," suggested Johnny, 

The only footprints we saw were Hatherton’s footprints 
in the meadow,’’ continued Catchpole. " They're still 
there— -together with our own. There weren’t any other 

footprints in that meadow last night. What did Parsloe do ? 
My away ? " 

No need for you to get sarcastic, inspector," said Ironsides 
mildly. “ No need to get hot under the collar, either. It was 
Hatherton hiins( If who suggested a possible solution to this 
little problem. j'?^mcmber what he said? He had a vague 

he s? ” somebody moving away from the car into » 
the darkness . somebody on a bicycle. . . 

1 ^ ’'iCjde!" puffed Catchpole indignantly. "Good 

lord, Mr. romwell, you’re not sucked in by that yarn, are 

\ ou It \ as only another of Hatherton’s lies. And a whackin?*| 

great ob\ious lie — or thcre’d be the marks of bicycle tyres in* 
the snow." 

there would," agreed Cromwell grimly. "You 
think I came here to look for that hawthorn bush, don’t you ? 
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Well, I didn't. I knew it was there. I saw it last night. I 

came to look for those bicycle tyre marks.” 

“ What's the good of looking for them now. sir— twelve 
hours afterwards? ” exploded Catchpole. If they weren t 
(* there last night, how the devil can they be there now ? You 

' know they weren’t there last night. • • ■ u * t i 

“ Last night,” said Cromwell. I didn t know what I know 
now. I made up my mind to come and have a Jook at this 
Toad immediately after we had left Hatherton. But Pars oe 
arrival delayed me . . . and those red bernes in Pysloe s 
trousers made the whole thing more interesting It doesn t 
matter— the tracks haven t been obliterated by other 

but what tracks ? ” yelled Catchpole, P^'-P'e A" ‘he 
face mth exasperation. " There aren t any cycle tracks. 

Thf^re weren't any cycle tracks last nignt. ♦ . . 

Ironsides interrupted rudely, muttering something about 

well I " examining the 

tra”k\‘^at'’'dose°"rInge" Johnny and Catchpole ben. over 

^-ouldn’t be so ‘^^^hout yoru dothes.^y^ou^t^ 

you'd get on your ' j^'s worth looking at. 

snapped "fwhau" asked Catchpole. '■ I know what 

the track of 'a Dunlop tjme looks ^ke^- •.. ironsides. 

“ Dunlop tyres are you'll see another Dunlop 

Get down on your knees, man. and >ou 

track inside this one. puffing, the local inspector got 

With much gruntmg ^nd^pu^^ ,„,en 

down on to his knees. 


i* 


^rnd.” Johnny .Uster did the samej^^^ astonished 

“ He’s right, .nspector sa J „ ^ ^ , 


" “ He'S right, inspector .--a .. ^he track of a bicycle 
voice. '■ '^^f®;i°d''over“tte track of the car tyre . . . Look. 

twe, s“P*'"'"PHistinctly a little farther on. 

YOU can see it distinctly 
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Why, so I can ! ” ejaculated Catchpole. Well I*in 
damned ! This is a surprise." 

“ You may be surprised, but I’m not,” said Cromwell tartly, 
as he rose to his feet. 

He pulled out his pipe, and rammed tobacco into the bowITv 
His eyes, under their shaggy brows, were full of a quiet 
satisfaction. For once, his face looked almost attractive. He ^ 
was so pleased that Johnny would not have been surprised^M 
if he had ventured a few dance steps. • 

'' A bicycle 1 ’* said Catchpole wonderingly. ” Somebo(fy 
was here on a bicycle ! Here, but wait a minute. . . . Thia 
bicycle track may have been made to-day. ...” ^ 

'■ It was made last night,” interrupted Ironsides. “ It was 
made before the snow stopped. In some places it's half 
obliterated by freshly fallen snow — which is the main reason 
I didn’t see it last night, when I wasn’t looking for anything 
of the kind. It’s difficult enough to see in full daylight.” 

” This makes a difference, sir.” 

” You can bet your back teeth it makes a difference,” said ■ 
the chief inspector emphatically. ” The man who rode this 
bike was an.xious — desperately anxious — to conceal his move- 
ments. He didn’t want anybody to know that he had been^ 
on the scene. Otherwise he would have ridden away openly, ^ 
caring nothing about the tracks he left in the snow. We've 
got proof of two things, inspector. The man on the bike was 
a skilful rider — and he had an urgent reason for concealing 
his movements.” 

Catchpole pulled at his grizzled moustache. 

” This means we’ve got to start all over again, sir,” he said, 
frowning. ” 1 see what you mean now. You said that some- 
body else might have murdered Parsloe. and not Hathtt^ 
ton. . . 

Steady. I never said that,” interrupted Ironsides. ” I said 
that while Hatherton was probably innocent of murder, there 
was a good chance that Parsloe had not been killed by 
accident.” 

\\ hat s the difference ? If Hatherton didn’t murder him, 
and if he was’^ t killed by accident, it stands to reason that 
somebody else must have murdered him.” 

” No, it doesn’t.” 

I don t get this . . . Gosh, you're not suggesting 
that Parsloe committed suicide ? " 
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I’m damned certain he didn't commit suicide.” 
1 wish you’d be a bit clearer, sir,” objected 


objected Catchpole^ 
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with a helpless glance at Johnny Lister. " If Parsloe didn’t 
die by accident, and he didn’t commit suicide, he must liave 
been murdered. And if Hathcrton didn’t murder him, he was 
murdered by somebody else. That's obvious.” 

^ ’* Take my advice, inspector, and save yourself a lot of 

headache by leaving the old blighter alone,” said Johnny 

Lister. ” He's in one of his exasperating moods. He's spotted 
something that we poor mutts have missed, and he won t 
talk.” 

Catchpole disliked being referred to as a poor mutt. 

” I don't think I’ve missed anything, young man,” he said 
tartly. ” I can understand what Mr. Cromwell is dnvmg at. 
It’s startling. Those hawthorn berries ... It s pretty certain 
that Philip Parsloe was on this spot last night, and he must 
have been in the car with his brother. The bicycle was in the 
car, too. The inference is clear enough ; after Sir Kenneth s 

death, Philip rode away on that bike. ,, 

” Taking care to steer the jigger in one of the car tracks 
nodded Johnny Lister. ” He thought the smash '^^ou\d be 
looked upon as an accident, with only one or two rural b^Lbies 
on the jo^b. He never anticipated a careful investigation by 
one of the Yard's Big FiN'e-and that s where he s going to 

^ come unstuck.” 

everything so tl^t the loc l p lice investigation 

” Where’s your evidence . J ^ photographer on the 

best thing to do, these^tyre ‘track!. Then you'd 

ctAp.!.. -i» '■■'1 • 
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great respect for the Scotland Yard man's sagacity. “ Well, 
perhaps you’re right. I’m as certain as you are — now — that 
Sir Kenneth Parsloe was murdered. . . 

“ I haven't said I’m certain of it.” - 

” But you are. sir. As I see it, there are two suspects. The ' 
evidence against one is as strong as the evidence against the 
other. Take Halherton. Here's a murderer, a man escaped 
from prison, who has sw’om vengeance against Sir Keimeth. ^ 
He was on the spot last night, and could have done the killing. 
Then there's this smooth-tongued, aiiy-fairy brother, Philip. 

He was on the spot, too. He could have done the killing. He 
might have done it only a minute or two before Hatherton 
arrived. . . . Hatherton said he saw a shadowy figure vanishing 
into the darkness on a bicycle ... I say,” said Catchpole, with 
a start. ‘‘ That young feller's story is beginning to hang 
together.” 

■' I never doubted his story,” retorted Cromwell. I'd 
sooner believe Hatherton than Parsloe. He impressed me very 
favourably, Mr. Catchpole. I’ve taken plenty of statements 
from suspected men, and I've got to know when a man is 
lying, and wben he’s telling the truth. Young Hatherton was 
open and straightforward. Parsloe. on the other hand, lied . 
to us ten minutes after w'e met him. Yes, the problem is ' 
beginning to look pretty. One of our suspects has a vengeance 
motive, and the other has a motive of gair- — and nice pickings 
at that. Parsloe said he arrived in London from the continent 
last night. A lie. He was here, on this spot last night. We 
can't actually prove it jet, but there's plenty of time.” 

\^’hat do you suggest I do, sir ? ” 

” Play dumb,” advised Cromwell, giving the stout inspector 
a searching glance. ” It ought to be pretty easy. . . . Don't - 
worry about Parsloe. He thinks he’s sitting pretty — and we’ve 
got to make him think he’ll keep on sitting that way. He 
won t take fright and bolt. He’s come down to Higham Top 
to live the life of a country gentleman and enjoy his inherit- 
ance. . . . Or am I just kidding you ? ” he added, with one of * 
his rare grins. ” As I said before, inspector, there’s a hell of a 
lot more in this ca.se than you realise.” j 

W'ell, I wish you’d be a bit more frank, sir,” grumbled 
Catchpole. ” If you do know something, you might take me > 
into your confidence." , 

lhat s just the point. I don't know anything, I've only 
+ ^ replied Cromw'ell. ” And, as my assistant can 

tell jou. It s not my way to share my hunches with anybody 
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else. If they turn out right— why, then I can start talking. 
But if they turn out wrong I can keep mum and save myself 
from looking like a damned fool. We haven t enough evidence 
to arrest Parsloe on any charge. We haven t enough ^J^^ence 
to arrest Hatherton, even. So what must you do. 

Detain Hatherton for a day or two, and give Parsloe some 

rope. ^ what am I going to do ? 

" Play dumb, as I told you. Bustle about, ° 

be busy on side issues that don't matter a cuss. By the way. 

“s '"rf. >■« a-’* 

Dr. Trumper ? 

“B^t° that's ddiculous, sir. Truniper's got a water-tight 
alibi. You said so yourself." crime— because he 

agreed Cromwell. But without being told, 

from the start— as you onspiracy ? Remember 

How do we know that he wa^n wHhout any for- 

; his eagerness to give the when I was examin- 

“fthfbfdy"t'^'"He's beeVin^^^ 

infistent-that PY-'Taid'catchpole^ ‘^“threVof them, uow ! 

" Oh, my gosh ! said could not ha^■e been 

Well, one thing s Bu , by C^od. 

Sir?r!i“s. ^“. 5 , ..»«• 

enough for anybody. „ninted Cromwell. " Well, we ve 

" You’re teUing me ? , wasting time. We 1 get 

seen what we came j^^Q^-d^better arrange for those pljoto; 
back to the village, and > to stay here for a bit. 

graphs. Johnny. I m y after the photo- 

The °P"«‘j°“7aken Ironsides stated his intent.on of 
graphs had been ta^n, 

returning to Higham Top. lunch,” he said complacently, 
j “We shall just be ^ Jime f i dyspepsia ... 

“ Not that I shaU be to eat ^ g^aial friends that 

No, I want to drop ^ ^ ^Better let me do the talking, 

we’ve been wasting our 

inspector.” 
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“ Don't worry, Mr. Cromwell. I’m not a fool. I won t put 

™\l°cUmw"eU^^ad anticipated, Sir Philip Parsloe insisted 
upon his \nsitors sta\rng to lunch ; indeed, he urged Cromwea.^ 
to make Higham Top his headquarters for the investigation, 

and his cordiality was nice to see. 

“ That’s very handsome of you, sir, said Ironsides, taking 
advantage of the opening. " But, as a matter of fact. I don t^ i 

think I shall be here for long.” . - 

They were standing in the hall, preparatory to entering ^e 
dining-room, and at this point there was an interruption. Dr. 
Trumper and a stranger came downstairs together. 

” Dr. Bristow, our police surgeon,” whispered C^tchpole, in 

Ironsides’ ear. 

Dr. Bristow was a fussy little man who had been put to 
some inconvenience by the journey to Higham Top, and he 
was in a hurry to get off. He had just examined the dead 
man. 

” Yes. Mr. Cromwell, the injury is quite consistent with the 
facts as we know them,” he said, after he had been introduced 
to the Scotland Yard man. " Skull badly crushed ... No 
other serious injury, although I'm a bit puzzled by the appear- ^ 
ance of the body . . . Some unusual features. . . .” 

” .Accounted fur. no doubt, by the severe frost,” said Dr. 
Trumper. “ I noticed the same peculiarities. Poor Parsloe 
was killed instantaneously and he was lying in that freezing 
air fur some time — man\’ hours, in fact, before he was removed 
from the ditch. Prost plaj's queer tricks with dead human 
tissue.” 

” Well. I’d hardly say that,” remarked the police surgeon. 

“ But there's no doubt that the crushing of the skull caused ^ 
instantaneous death. Parsloe, I understand, was thrown 
viedently (uit of the car and was found with his head near a 
frozen l)ank. He must have hit the bank with great force. . . . 

A lity. He '’ "s a line, healthy man.” 

A fe'\ -.111: . later Dr. Bristow took his departure, and the 

other.-i .• 1 Pl ii .o lunch. 

We. I, ..in glad that’s over,” said Sir Philip, as he took 
his place at the head of the table. ” Your police surgeon is 
satisfied that my brother was accidentally killed, Mr. Cromw'clh ) 
What about that young devil, Hatherton, and your murder 
theory- now ? ” 

"We all make mib.akes. sir,” said Cromwell gloomily. 

“ Inspector Catchpole and I have been talking things over, 

k. 
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and we’re pretty sure that Dr. Trumper has been right all 

along." . ^ _ 

Well, that^s very handsome of you, said Dr. Trumper, 

with some asperity. ^ ^ , , , 

" Had to be sure, sir.” jerked Ironsides. Can t blame us 
•for doing our duty. If Hatherton hadn’t actually been on the 
spot at the time there would have been no suggestion 01 
murder. That young fellow’s activities complicated thmgs. 
•Mr. Catchpole and I have been looking through that statement 
of his again. You remember, Hatherton made a statement 

this morning. . . 

Yes, you told us.” , c^r 

"He a^tted coming here to have a n^and 

Kenneth, but it seems to us that his story is 
straightforward and consistent with the known facts, co 
tinuld Cromwell glibly. •' He was ndmg along ^ 
towards this place when he saw the lights of , j ^ 

meadows. He stopped, and a minute la found Sir 

crash into the ditch. When he got to the spot he fo^d hir 
Kenneth lying there, dead. I don t see any reason to doubt 

H°e sawnobody else, then ? " asked Sir Philip casually. 

"• f go^odlh^rth- was snow on Yeh ttmiL 
^ybody else had been there, he won .. j m^tferstand 

iir. “"y »‘,s 

Hatherton's account of although the inspector, 

£^rwill"h^al:^i,= P- 

^aT?;C hutU^f wJS -d to trouV you. 

Sir PhiUp." „ 

" gTahiad w^th the funeral arrangements as soon 

as you like," replied to his mouth at the 

He was conveying a forkful ajj his attention 

^moment, and he seemed to be ^ notice^the look of relief 
^on his plate ; but he ^d not uke a warm 

which swept over Dr. Benjamin Trumper s la 

flush. . . . 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

OMINOUS INTERLUDE 



Bill Crom\n'ell did not linger for long at Higham Top after ^ 
the meal was. over. " 

" Got to get back to town, sir," he explained, as he shook 
hands with the new baronet. “ A bit irregular, my being here 
at all. Still, they’ll expect me to make some sort of a report 
at the Yard. The inspector, here, will carry on — although 
there’s precious little more to be done.” 

They were seen off by Sir Philip and Dr. Trumper, and the 
latter was at no pains to conceal his satisfaction. 

” Of course, you didn’t mean that about dropping out of 
the case, Mr. Cromwell,” wheezed Catchpole, after the car had 
reached the road. " Just bluffing them, eh ? ” 

” Yes ; in accordance with the line of action we agreed to 
take.” replied Ironsides. ” We've left a precious pair behind 
at that house, inspector.” 

” Well, anpvay, sir, that little talk of yours ought to have 
lulled them into a sense of false security. And that’s what 
we want.” 

” Dinglewell . . . No need to bother your head about 
Dinglewell,” said Cromwell. ” He'sallright. But the others. . . 
We shall have to go warily, inspector. We shall have to watch 
our step.” 

” Did you mean what you said about going up to the Yard, 
sir ? ” 

“ Yes. We’ll drop you an^’where you like, and then shoot 
straight off. Lots of things to do at the Yard,” explained 
Cromwell. “ Make my report . . . have an uncomfortable ten 
minutes with my chief . . . and get some of our fellows into 
action nv'* ing inquiries about Brother Philip. I’m not 
doubting th;<‘ he stayed at the Dorchester last night — but he 
didn’t get there until late. I’m more interested in his earlier 
movements. I’m going to get our chaps to check up on the 
passenger lists of every’ Channel steamer — and every cross- 
Channel air liner, too. Before to-night I mean to find out ** 
whether this man did actually cross from the continent 
yesterdaj' . . 

” But we know he didn’t, sir.” 
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*' You and I may know it, but we've got to have proof." 
grunted Cromwell. " Listen, inspector. The Chief may want 
to keep me on this case. If so, I shall be back m this district 
to-night. It'U probably mean consulting }-our chief constable 
A over the phone, but that won’t be my affair. . . . If 1 do come 

back, there’ll be some funny work to be done. -i 

Johnny Lister, listening to this, smiled a quiet smile. He 

knew perfectly well that Ironsides had 
'‘‘-mind to come back ; Ironsides was on to 

hot, and he meant to push it along for all he 
Inspector Catchpole. however, was frankly puzzled. 

‘^What do you mean— funny work ? «• Anv^vav 

» Not so fuAny, perhaps.” amended Cromwelh 

I’d like you to remain within reach up in 

police station telephone. I shall probably p V.. 
the earlv evening— and I shall have a lot to tell you. 

"Krrifr. CromweU-ni ^eep Ij-dv/ ^ 
other. " But I’m sure you’U forgive me if I say that 

know what the devil you’re talking about. 

They dropped Catchpole in the village, and then tooic me 

Johnny.” advised the chief inspector I want 
^ to get to headquarters “ ^ ^ before the storm. 

An ominous interlude, in fact. Those birds 
think they're sitting pretty--but.^ oh boy. they 

smack on the summit of ? j : ..j. “ is as clear as 

- " Which, to me." said Johnny Lister , 

mud. Why the hell must you h® j of a mind of 

■Surely ^ou can tell ««« what's m that stew pot oi 

You heard what I said Catchpole ^abouUmnches and 

I’m giving you the same . . ai^ig is going to be 

.. * 11 s I can liear tlie ^lea^l man laughing at this 

something unique. 1 can near liic 

minute. ..." , u<,t > " 

'■ Let it go." said k of the wooL. Johnny, 

things have been going on m t ggfoj-e we can take this 

. and I'm going to dig up the tr • produce the 

case into court we’ve got to be P ^jpiual investiga- 
evidence— and that's the hardest part oi cn 

tion.” . . . vou " protested the 

"Don't change the subject, dash y - 
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sergeant, who was looking startled. " You were sajnng some- 
thing about the dead man . . 

“ Right this minute." continued Cromwell imperturbably, 

“ murderers are walking about in London and elsewhere, as 
free as the day — and what's worse, we know they’re murderers. ^ 
But w’e can't do a thing to arrest them because we're not able 
to provide a dim-witted jury with that concrete e\'idence W’hich 
British justice demands. Nobody in this country can be 
convicted on suspicion, and every case which relies upon 
circumstantial evidence is as unsatisfactory as blazes.” 

” I can name a case of that sort. Hatherton’s.” 

” Right on the dot. Johnnj' ! That boy was convicted on 
circumstantial evidence. ^lost of it was circumstantial, any- 
way. It was only Sir Kenneth Parsloe’s statement in the 
wilneSs-box which turned the scales.” 

" W’fiich moans, I suppose, that you’ve got your doots about 
the deceased gent," said Johnny. ” Think there's anything 
in Hatherton's yam tliat it was really Sir Kenneth who 
murdered Millionaire Easton three vears ago ? It's a bit thick. 
Old Iron. Saying things like that, 1 mean, against a man who 
can’t answer himself. It's easy enough to slander the dead.” 

Crom\\oll was silent f«.ir some time ; and by now the speedy 
Alvis had reached llie main arterial road and was streaking < 
along at over fifty. The surface, here, had been completely 
cleared of simw by continuous traffic and there was no danger 
of a skid. 

” Siii)p(>sing, for the sake of argument, that Sir Kenneth 
Parsloe did kill l-.aston, as Hatherton sa)‘s, and then shoved 
the blame on the hoy ? " said Ironsides abru]*tly. ” That 
would alter tilings a bit, eh ? W’e should have a perfect 
ex})lanation <'f Hatherton's wild coiuluct in prison ; we should 
have a perfect explanation of his dogged efforts to escape ; 
and, what's more, a perfect explanation of his determination 
to take Parsloe by the throat and choke a confession out of 
him. If we take it for granted that Hatherton W’as falsely 
accused, and that tlie inur^.lered man’s partner was the re^ 

killer why, then e\ cry one of Hatherton’s subsequent actions 
becomes rruicnal.” 

Rational-— and peculiarly human.” agreed Johnny Lister, 
nodiiing. No man could ha\c a better reason for being an 
imruly prisoner, and making things hot for the WTirders. He 
was driven by some terrific force, in any case, or he would 
never have e>. ocJ as he did. He didn’t crumple up until he 
found that Pa.-.ioe was dead Hell ! That must have been 
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a nasty shock for the poor blighter. The only man in the 
world who could clear him, dead in a ditch ! " 

“ You saw him this morning, Johnny. WTiat did you think 

of him?" 

Af " He impressed me as being a decent sort of chap. I haven t 
nad your experience. Old Iron, but I’ve seen a few killers. And 
there's something about them . . . Their eyes — their mouths — 
^ It's difficult to describe. But this chap. Hatherton. looks clean 

SRd decent." , . 

" That's what 1 thought," said CromweU. " At the time of 
the trial, three years ago, I had an uneasy feeling that old 
Mrs. Justice was taking a nap. Now that I've seen the boy 
face to face, and have talked with him, I’m more certain than 
ever that there's something damnably wrong somewhere. 

" But you can't do anything about that old case, protested 
Johnny. " It was over and done with three years ago hven 
if there had been a hope of getting new evidence, Farsloe s 

death has killed that hope." . . t . 

"That's what you think, isn’t it? retorted 
enigmatically. " But just wait. Johnny ! If that 
is innocent of that three-year-old crime, I m going 
imy business to put him back into circulation. 

^ Having said which, the chief inspector gave ceUbrated 

imitation of a clam and remained hunched up in i 
* the car pulled up at Scotland Yard. 

Without troubling to write out any Colonel 

notes, he requested an immediate interviex rmnsides 

'Lockhurst. the Assistant Commissioner-and wto 

made a request of that sort it was general y g • 
closeted with his chief for so long „lf \ meal, 

left cooling his heels, went out and boug , ^i-eniises 

When he returned he found that Ironsides la I 

A fuil'feiL passed before he sliowed wl'iich 

knew him so well, easily saw through ^ something 

covered his face. When Ironsides looked like that, some „ 

hot was boiling up. . , t i , r»otr,^rlv “ WHiere 

" Come off it. Old Iron." said Johnny eagerl>. 

have you been ? " " 

M " Chatting with the Home Secretary. i-jpoer with the 

^ "Well, well! And I’ve been having a kipper 
Prime Minister," said Johnny one of his 

special glares. " I’ve got something m my poc 
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document, if you must know — which I only got from the 
blighting ffome Secretary bv sweat and toil. My God, how I 
had to toil ! The chief was with me, too, mark you, and ev^en 
his persuasive tongue had to be stretched until it looked like 
a length of red ribbon. So I’m not in the mood for your funny 
wisecracks.” 


*' Sorry, old man. I thought you were kidding — honestly.” 
The sergeant looked at Cromwell closely. ” Yes, you do look 
a bit worn. Phew ! It had to be something kosher for you to 
go to the Home Secretary ! ” 

” If you notice a certain hoarseness in my voice, you'll know 
the reason.” continued Ironsides. ” I talked and talked, and 
argued and argued. . . . But I got what I wanted,” he added 
grimly. ” And now we can start thin^ moving in earnest. 
Get through to Catchpole on the phone as quickly as you can.” 

Johnny had a ltd of questions to ask, but he knew the futility 
of asking them. He was talking to Inspector Catchpole within 
a few minutes, and he haiidod the phone to the chief inspector. 

” J-isten carefully, inspector,” said Cromwell. ” I’ve had a 
talk with the chief, and he’s had a talk with your chief 
constable ... I in still on the case. I shall be down in your 
district to-night. I want you to have six men ready by eleven 
o clock. I’ll meet you at the police station at Topley Down. ...” 

‘‘ You inean Higluim St. Andrew, sir ? ” 

I ilnn’t mean Higliam St. Andrew. I mean Topley Down, 
ihev’ye got a police station there, I suppose ? ” 

\ es, sir, ot course. . . ." 


llien kiiullv be ready at eleven o’clock and have your 

men with You. said Bill Cromwell. ” I can promise you plenty 
ot cntertaiiunenl.” ^ 


Ho gave a few more instructions which caused the worthy 
Jnspertor ( atchpole to raise his eyebrows more than a little 
However, Lromwell went into no’ details, and the stout in- 
spect* ir was left guessing. 

\\ ell, that's that,” said Cromwell, as he hung up. “ Now 
we I and get a bite of something to cat, Johnny, and shoot 

ott nUo Surrey again. .f . 

” I’ve had something to eat. . . 

. come and have something else — or watch me 

inspector. " It might be a devil of 
a time before you get another meid ” 

'I'"' *hey were starting off on the 

about e-ighl’tortv-fiv?""^ was only 
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** Why all the rush, Ironsides? ” he asked, for Cromwell 
had been hurrying him for the last tweiit3' minutes. " We can 
be there in just over an liour, taking it at a crawl. And your 
' ^appointment with Catchpole isn’t imtii eleven o’clock.” 

“ My appointment with Catchpole is concerned with official 
business,” replied Ironsides, witli a certain grim relish in his 
voice. “ Before that, we're going to do a little unofficial job, 
^.Johnny. It’ll be irregular, and if the OldMan knew anything 
Sbout it he*d have the coat off m3' back in two ticks. But as 
he doesn't know, what the hell ? ” 

Johnny Lister gave it up. But as they drove down into the 
© country through the crisp frosty air he was aware of a keen 
tingling along bis spine. Going off on an unofficial jaunt with 
BiU Cromwell held all the promise of something unusual and 
exciting . . . 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE DEAD MAN MOVES 

^ Dr. Benjamin Trumper paced up and down in the library at 
Higham Top. The fine old room was flooded with mellow 
light, increased by the cheerful blaze from the big fireplace. 
Sir Philip Parsloe sat in a big chair, watching the doctors 
restless perambulations with some curiosity. ^ 

” I don’t see why you're so nervous, Trumper, he said, at 

length. ” Everything has turned out all right. Cromwell has 

gone, and it looks as if he isn't coming back. We should have 
, heard something by now if 
’ “ f 

ning . 

devil of a time with the pohce - - ■ , , . , ,, 

, been a damned narrow thing. For two pins, that blasted fool 

■ would have recommended a post mortem. 

” But he didn’t. So why worry ? " , - . , . 

” He didn't recommend a post mortem because I talked to 

him," retorted the doctor. " Up there, standing .beside the 
» corpse . I argued with him when he seemed mclmed to 
^ turn awkward. He wasn't entirely satisfied with what he saw 
I stiid ■ what’s the good of embarrassing Sir Phihp with a lot 
of unsavoury publicity ? Even supposmg Hatherton is guilty, 

is it worth it ? ’ " 
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“ What did Bristow saj'' ? " 

“He hummed and hawed a bit. I said, 'don’t forget 
Hatherton is a con\ncted murderer already and he’s got to 
serve a life sentence After all,’ I said, ' no weapon hat been , 
found and Cromwell is satisfied that Sir Kenneth died by 
accident. And he did die by accident.' I said. ‘ I'm perfectly 
satisfied, and I ve been Parsloe's doctor for years.' After a 

he agreed that the skull fracture was consistent 
wth a heavy fall on frozen ground, and he decided to let it 

go tn3.t» 

Sir Philip wondered how much of this was true and how 
much invention. There had been nothing in Dr. Bristow's 
manner that morning to suggest that he was not entirely 
satisfied. . . And it would naturaUy be Dr. Trumper’s po^cv 

^ ^ possible. ^ 

Cromuell said Irumper suddenly. “ You think he's 

pne for good, do you ? I wish I thought so, Parsloe You 
know his reptation ... As tricky as a cage full of monkeys 
He doesn t drop a case so easily.’’ ^ 

;; But there isn’t any case. He said so himself." 

JLV'i ""'Shts in tp year, Hatherton has to come to 
Highpi fop last night, fretted the doctor. " Don't you see 
how Ins escape from prison has complicated matters If he ^ 

even have been doum here No? 

local police would have been active. But that de^d 

’ murder Ihe^ry 

imnaT.Vntk/^^f'v® ^ nothing." said Parsloe 

S"; “I*" »• b. - 

striiSiv- s » ns 
te'isi s'sf “?■“ " 

on the door, " Come in^" he"^a7l*H^ ^i! ^ sounded 
to carr3. on wid.~™^r ftu\« 
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Dinglewell was making all the funeral arrangements ? Of 
co^e, if you would prefer it . . . WTnat is it. Beale ? ” 

I was wondering, sir, about the dinner arrangements,” 
the butler. 

I leave it entirely to you, Beale,” said Sir Philip. " I’m 
6^ more or less of a stranger in the house, and it’ll make 
things a lot easier for me ii you carry on in just the same 
.,Way as you did for my brother.” 

’ Very good, sir. Will Dr. Trumper be staying to dinner ? ” 
'I Of course.” 

. ‘/VMr. Dinglewell, sir ? Is he returning . . . ? ” 

" No, Mr. Dinglewell won't be here again imtil to-morrow. 
Just the two of us, Beale ...” 

** I'm very much afraid, mj' dear Parsloe, that I cannot 
Stay/’ interrupted Dr. Trumper, after a glance at his watcli. 
** I am late for my surgery already. My practice is not 
particularly extensive, but the few patients I have expect me 


aaven t had dinner by myself for years. 1 ve been accusiomec 
to hotel dining-rooms . . . This great house gets on my nerves 
jCan't you stay to dinner, really ? No ? All right, Beale. Just 
nist for one.” 

" Yes, sir,” said the butler. 
r:JIe went out and closed the door. 

vV Why the devil can't you stay, Trumper ? ” asked the new 
. baronet irritably. ” Surely you can make an exception for 

Oftce ? Damn your silly patients. ...” ^ t i 

I’m not thinking of them,” broke in the doctor. I only 
, Said that for the benefit of Beale’s ears. I think it s far better 
^'.‘that I should go. You seem to forget that we re strangers— 
,'WB never met until this morning. We sliall have to be careful, 
<^7arsloe. We mustn't be. too friendly on this, the first day o 
[|;-your arrival.” . „ , * , 

k You are exaggerating the difficulties, protested ra . 
. As far as I can see, everything has gone perfectly. An 
/ that interfering fool, Cromwell, starts any funny business i 

know what to do.” ... j in 

Now you’re talking like a lunatic, said the 
-m. ” You can't ‘ do ’ anything with a man like CromwelJ. 

3 you think you can, you must be insane.” 

■ I know this much-after aU our J 

Jnd scheming, I'm not going to be thwarted by 
:;bu8ybody like Cromwell. You'd better go home, Trumper. 


itfarm 

vou 
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Your nen^es are shot to pieces. You may be scared of Crom- 
well, but I'm not. \^at does it matter if the accident theory 
is discarded, and Hatherton is charged with murder ? " 

“ It mattere this much," replied Trumper sharply. “ A case 
of accidental death, as this is supposed to be, calls for littler 
or no investigation. But if they decide it's murder there’ll be 
a searching inquiry — and once a man like Cromwell starts a 
rigid investigation there's no telling where he'll stop. They., 
can't touch me. I'm safe. I was with Cromwell at the crucial 
time. You weren't. . . .” 

“ Don't make me laugh I Cromwell can prove nothing 
against me. I've taken too many precautions. . . 

" You mean, you think you have." 

" I know I have I Confound you, Trumper. . . 

" All right — we won’t quarrel," said the doctor hastily. 

" We're both a bit edgy. I’m afraid. Before I go, though, 
I'd better take j'ou upstairs. You haven’t viewed the body 
yet, and I think Beale and the staff are a bit scandalised. You 
can't go there alone, after I've gone." 

He rang the bell, and opened the door just as Beale was 
crossing the hall. 

“ I shall be off in a few minutes, Beale,” said Dr. Trumper^ 

But before I go I am taking Sir Philip upstairs to see hi^ 
brother." 


I understand, sir," said the butler gravely. 

" You’d better lead the way. doctor,^’ said Parsloe. " I'm 
still confused in this big house." 

They mounted the stairs with becoming gravity, and when 

they were near the death-room Dr. Trumper took a key Out 
of his pocket. 

I'll hand this over to you now, Sir Philip," he said. " It 

has not left my possession since 30ur unhapp\' brother was 

earned in last night. Mr. Dinglewell has made the funeral 

arrangernents. and the undertaker's men will be here in the 
morning. 

•« come in the morning, too, doctor ? ” 

Yes. As your brother’s medical attendant, I shall make 

a point of being here If you are at all chary about the 

matter Sir Philip, you needn't be present when the body is 

placed m the coffin. You can leave everythingjj 


Thanks, doctor," said Parsloe gratefully. " Don’t think 

^at. but this business is 
beginning to get on m3' nerves. Poor Ken. . . ." 
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They had unlocked the door of the death-room by this time 
and they- entered. Dr. Tnimper softly closed the door and 
switched on the light. 

“ What was the idea ? ” murmured Parsloe. “ I took my 
-tcue, of course, and gave you the right kind of answers. . . ." 

” I believe Beale was within earshot," interrupted the 
doctor, in a low voice. " We can't be too careful. Parsloe. I 


1^ wish I could impress that on you. We must watch our tongues 
constantly , . . 

*' All right — all right," said Parsloe hurriedly. 

He was looking across at the fine old bed, on which lay the 
. still, silent figure covered with a white sheet. 

“ Ugh ! This room gives me the creeps, Trumper. Must we 
Stay long ? A couple of minutes ought to do. , . ." 

You're going to look at the body, aren't you ? " 

Look at it ! W^at the hell for ? Do you think I like 


looking at dead bodies ? Damn you, Trumper, it's not 
necessary to keep up this farce while you and I are alone. 
Let's get out of here." 

" We must remain for a decent time," said the doctor coldly. 
“ If you think I am feeling comfortable, Parsloe, you are 
.entirely wrong. I don't like being in here any more than you. 

**'But there can be no drawing back now." 

While speaking he had moved softly forward towards the 
bed. Parsloe remained near the door. The atmosphere of this 
chamber of death was gripping him like something cold and 
clammy. 

Dr. Trumper was about to remove the sheet from the face 
when he suddenly checked, and a puzzled look came over his 
face. The next moment the puzzled look turned into one of 
absolute panic. Parsloe saw the veins on the doctor's temples 
swelling and beating. 

" Good God I " 


What's the matter with you, man ? " asked Parsloe, 
sweating. " Don’t look like that ..." 

** I remember now," whisi>ered Trumper, the colour draining 
from his face. " Yes, I remember . . .' 

" What are you talking about ? Are you crazy ? " 

Crazy ? " repeated the doctor, like one in a dream. " Yes, 
.Parsloe, I think I must be." 

" In God's name, tell me . . 

" This sheet has been moved," whispered Dr. Trumper. 

" You fool, of course it's been moved," snapped the other. 
'* Weren't you in here this morning with Bristow ? 
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Yes, I was in here this morning with Bristow/' replied the 
doctor, in a strained voice. " I seemed to have some va^e 
feeling that something was wrong — but Bristow was talking 
all the time, and I was unable to concentrate. But look here, 
Parsloe.” He pointed. “ Come closer. You see that tiny hole\ 
in the sheet ? ” 

Which hole ? ” 

“ There — at the top of the head. If you look closely, you 
can see the dark hair." 

" Yes, I can see it. What about it ? " 

" Last night, when I covered the body with this sheet, I 
subconsciously noticed the same thing. The sheet covered the 
face in exactly the same way — so that the hair was visible 
through the tiny hole." 

" Go on ! " said Parsloe, running a finger round his clammy 
collar. " Damn you, Trumper, you're giving me the jitters. 
What are you trying to say ? " 

" This morning, when I removed the sheet for Bristow, that 
little hole in the sheet was lower down — just about the position 
of the nose,” replied the doctor huskily. " It didn’t strike me 
at the time, although I was aware that something was not 
exactly as it should be. Only now, when I see the sheet as I 
originally placed it last night — and as I automatically replace dV. 
it tins morning — do I fully understand." 


morning — do I fully 

'■ Well, it’s more than I can tinderstand," snapped the other 
irritably. ” I don't see what you're getting at. ... ” 

” Listen, Parsloe,” said Trumper tensely. *' Last night I 
covered the body with the sheet in a certain way. I came out 
of this room and locked the door. The key never left mv 

possession. Yet when I came in here with Bristow this morning 
the sheet had been moved." ® 

“ idiotic. Nobody could have moved it. . , " 

niahf - ^ ^his sheet was moved during the 

night, said the doctor, in acute alarm. " And that can mean 

only one thing. Somebody came in here during the night " 

Tho transferred itself to Sir Philip 

The doctor s manner, plus the eerie atmosphere of the room 

fronf and truly down. He had hated the room 

from the first, but now he wanted to run out of it as fast as 
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1 pocke^ nobody could have been in. Don’t be such a damned 

fool. Or are you suggesting that the body moved of its own 
[ accord ? 

f -b* j another thing," whispered Dr. Trumper. 

i \^}' impression, when Bristow was in here 

I ™ body had been moved . . . Don’t look at me like that! 
I Farsloe. I m not mad. I’m not suggesting anything super- 
Wgatural. But I am suggesting that Cromwell has been in 
[ this room. 

There was a taut silence. 

" Cromwell " muttered Parsloe, at length. 

► *• Cromwell," said the doctor, clenching his hands until the 

, knuckles showed white. " Who else but Cromwell ? I told you. 
from the first, that he was dangerous. ..." 

" I don’t believe it." 


You d better believe it," snapped Trumper. " Cromwell 
inay look very ordinary, but he^s got a tremendous reputa- 
tion. . . . Men don’t get reputations like that unless they've 
done something to deserve it. He's clever—he's tricky— he’s 
I hope to God he is not too clever for us." 

" I tell you," said Parsloe fiercely, " that you’re mistaken. 
KjJust because you fancy the sheet is in a different position you 
> jump to these fantastic conclusions. The only way Cromwell 
could have got into this room would have been by breaking 
m, or picking the lock. No police officer — let alone a highly 
placed Scotland Yard man — would flout regulations like that. 
It would be more than his job was worth." 

Trumper stood quite still, clenching and unclencliing his 
hands. 


As regards the average police officer, I agree with you," 
he said. " But Cromwell . . . He’s different. I’ve read things 
about him. . . . He’s one of the few men at the Yard who 
refuse to be bound by red tape. He has done things which 
would have resulted in any other man getting dismissed from 
• the Force. And I’m telling you, Parsloe, that if he took a 
lan^ to pick the lock of this door during the night, he’d do 
it. It's characteristic of him." 


ti 


Yes, but 
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" He slept here last night. Like an imbecile, you invited 
jbim to sleep here ... I told you how he tried to give the body 
a close examination, didn’t I ? It took me all my time to 
keep him off. I was at my wits’ end. He may have thought 
that my attitude was only caused by professional etiquette . . . 
Whatever the cause, he was curious — so curious that he came 
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into this room secretly and gave the body a complete ex 
amination.” 


There was another grim silence. 

“ In the night, eh ? " said Sir Philip, his eyes hard and cold.s 
“ It wouldn't have been any hurried e.xamination, Trumper. 
He was probably here for hours. . . . But wait a minute. 
Cromwell’s no doctor. How would he know . . . ? ” 

He’s no doctor, but he's seen more dead bodies than aru- 
undertaker,” interrupted Trumper fretfully. “ Not ordinary 
dead bodies. . . . Murdered men and women — suicides — 
accident cases. He's seen men dead from poisoning — ev’ery 
kind of poisoning — and he knows what to look for. . . 

“ This is a mess,” muttered Parsloe. 

Above all else, we wanted to avoid the body being ex- 
amined by anybody with a suspicious mind,” continued the 
doctor. ” If everything had gone smoothly, as we planned, 
it W’ould have been my duty, as family doctor, to make my 
examination and give the cause of death. It would have been 
so simple . . . But how do we stand now ? Above all, how much 
docs Cromwell suspect ? ” 

Never mind how much he suspects. How mucli does he 
hnow ? It's beginning to look very ugly, Trumper. We shall^ 
have to do something about it.” ^ 

Do something,” said Trumper shrilly. ” There’s nothing 
''c can do. We’re committed now. . . .” 

Wc might be able to do something.” interrupted the other, . 
his usuall\- genial voice as brittle as ice. ” But we can't talk ’ 

about it here. \\’c've been in this room too long already. The 

serx’ants wilt be wondering.” 

” Yes, yes, you are right.” 

Thov went out. and Parsloe pocketed the key. Do^\^^stairs, ^ 

m the hall. Parsloe looked about him as though searching for ^ 
something. ® 

Where can I find a bell ? ” 


‘' If you want Beale, he’s just coming.” 

I he butler^ was emerging from a hca\’y baize door which 
siiut ott the domestic quarters. 

.. t)^t. Beale,” said Parsloe shortly. 

^ But dinner, sir . . . ? ” 

I <lon t feel like dinner. After seeing my poor brother . i 

home%o\Wr Marti, f ' 
^ ^ but don’t bother about 


Very good, sir,” 


said the butler, with a look of sympathy. 
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“ I quite imderstand, sir. I'll tell Edwards to have the car 
round at the front door as quickly as possible." 

“ ffis name is Edwards, is it ? " said Sir Philip. " You can 
tell him that I shan't be needing him. I will drive myself." 
j The car was ready within a few minutes, and it was soon 
purring down the drive through the crisp wintry air. 

« T you let Edwards drive ? " asked the doctor. 

K^It would have looked much better." 

1 want to talk — that’s why. How could I talk \\ith a 
chaufleur in the car ? No fear of being overheard in a travelling 
car, Trumper. In the house, I felt that ears were everywhere 
► it won't be much better at your place." 

" That’snonsense. We should have been safe enough in the 
hbr^. The servants, at least, are in no way suspicious. 
You ve got to avoid giving the impression, Parsloe, that we 
are m any way nervous. . . 

My cancellation of dinner and my driving home with 
you was perfectly natural in the circumstances," said 
P^loe shortly. Don t let's waste time in talking about 
thmgs that don t matter. We've got to do somethin^ 

, about Cromwell. Has he really dropped out of the case or 

' Humped monkey tricks? We must know, 

Imow ? We don’t even know where he is 
Parsloe, you mustn t do anything drastic Thines arp 
en^gh afready, without maldng them wor^." ^ 

frightened. Something about the 
wheel, his face revealed in the light 

\ cvitoiv* "ew baronet 

^ ^ ‘1° anything that could 

poMibly mjure your reputation " 

L other Parsloe,” interrupted the 

sh^ hp imT>r A ^ Y some damn-fool thing I 

mind ? Tf ^ ^®mand to know what you have in your 

this man Crom^U ^ntemplating any act of violence against 

finaonSTpal^^^'' merely becoming melodramatic," 

awkward situation has arisen, and we 
with It. It may require a Httle thought." 
wmnmg was said until they reached Bridge House. 

^ f come in," said Parsloe. " While you are 

to your patients in the surgery. I'll enjoy a whisky 
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and soda in your den. I shall welcome an hour’s solitude, 
doctor. I want to think.” 

Dr. Benjamin Trumper shivered. 



CHAPTER TEN 


SLIGHTLY IRREGULAR 


Go EASY here, Johnny.” said Bill Cromwell, as he sat 
forward in the Alvis, peering through, the windscreen. VVhat 
does It say on that signpost ? Curse it. must you go so fast ? ” 
He twisted his head round, trying to read the signpost as thev 
went past. ” All right— bear left.” ^ 

” You mean right, don’t you ? ” 

” I mean left.” 

says ‘ Topley Down ’ on the right finger ” 
objected Johnny Lister. ” I couldn’t make out what it said 
on the other. . . .” 

“It said ‘Little Didswater,’ and it’s the road I want 
We re not going to Topley Down just yet. Plenty of time.,- 
\Ve re not due to join up with Catchpole until eleven.” W 
, . said the immaculate sergeant. “ That irregular 
business you were talking about, eh ? But where does 
Little Didswater come in ? ” 


As far as Tm concerned, it doesn’t come in at all ” replied 
Ironsides. ” Just keep going along this road until I teU you 
to stop ’V ou U come to another fork after about two mdes 

Bear left when w'e get to it.” 

Johnny was thoughtful for some moments. 

" ? " be asked. 

VVhat s the idea of going to these tinpot little places in 
wildest Surrey ? Not that you'll tell me.” ^ 

in'^nrable curiosity,” said Cromwell, as 
he sat back in his seat. At odd times, Johnny. I can be very 
nosy. 1 m going to be nosy this evening — and for the ti^ 
being ] in going to forget that I’m a cop5’ 

through 

‘ to M ? taking 

-'to Lmver Martin. Now, for some reason known onlv- 

> .‘ronsides, they were on their way to Little Didswater Yet 

w^as not interested in Little Didswater 

J' :;:r,n V was aware of a thriU. When Bill Cromwell acted like 
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this, it meant that he was on a hot trail ; he had spotted 
something which Johnny himself had completely overlooked. 
Ironsides was never inquisitive unless he had a cast-iron 
reason. His actions at the moment were mysterious, and 
^Johnnj/ was to find out that they would become more 
mysterious still later on. 

“ Here’s the fork,” said Johnny. ” Left, you said, didn’t 
^ you ? Here, dash it, you must be wrong, Old Iron ! This left 
fork isn’t the road at all. It's only a narrow farm track." 

” It'll take the car, won't it ? ” 

” Yes, I suppose so. . . 

** Then don't argue. Canyon.” 

It was, indeed, a narrow, rutty lane, with grass growing 
along the central ridge. There were two tracks which had 
been made by farm carts and tractors, and they were full of 
potholes. The car rocked and bumped as it went along this 
imcomfortable trail. In places the pot holes were filled with 
rainwater, and the rainwater had become covered with ice, 
and the ice cracked and broke as the car went over them. It 
was still freezing this evening, although the sky was now 
overcast, giving promise of an early change in the weather, 
f ” This’ll do,” said Ironsides suddenly, as he caught sight 
' ‘ ■‘bf a queer looking conical-towered building by the side of the 
lane. “ Stop right here, Johnny. Better stih, shove the car 
into that gateway just ahead.” 

A ramshackle gate was standing conveniently open, and 
Johnny edged the car through the narrow space and switched 
off. He removed the key and extinguished the lights. 

Now what ? ” 

” Let me see . . . Over this way, I think . . . Yes, there’s 
a stile here, and a footpath,” said Ironsides, as he crossed the 
► rutty track and laboriously climbed the rustic stile. ” There 
are one or two buildings in this neighbourhood that I want to 
have a look at.” 

” A fine time to come and look at buildings,” said the 
^ sergeant, as he followed over the stile. ” You’ve been here 
before, haven't you ? ” 

” Never.” 

” Then how did you know where to stop ? How did you 
-know about this stile ? ” 

^ ” You ask too many questions,” growled Ironsides. 

He was walking at a brisk pace along the footpath. Now 
and again he paused to peer over fence tops, or gaps in the 
hedge, to take his bearing. 
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I get it," said Johnny, as a solution came to him. " Before 
you started out from the Yard you had a jolly good squint at 
a large-scale ordnance map, eh ? And you’re looking for some- 
thing quite definite. Okay — canyon. I’m lost. Tagging along 
with you, Old Iron, is just one long headache. It wouldn’t 
so bad if you’d let a chap into your secrets. But you’re such 
a confounded oyster. . . . Over here, eh ? Well, I hope you 
know where you’re going. 1 may be wrong, but it seems to ^ 
me we’re going to walk slapbang into a river.’’ • 

” There ought to be a little bridge just down here," jerked 
Ironsides. " Yes. There it is." 

They followed the river bank for about a hundred yards and 
then crossed over an ancient arched brick bridge. There was ^ 
no actual road, but only a weed-grown footpath. There was a 
hedge on one side, and a ploughed field on the other. The 
dim light from a lonely cottage could be seen about half a mile 
away on the right ; other\vise there was no sign of human 
habitation. The spot was very remote. On the cold night air 
a shrill whistle sounded from about a mile away, and Johnny 
heard the distant rumbling of a train. 

Having reached the end of the ploughed field, they crossed 
another stile, and plunged into a dark and sinister looking, 
spinney. Once out of this belt of woodland, they moved across^!?* 
a small meadow and then climbed a medium-sized brick wall. 
Cromwell was now talking in whispers— when he talked at all. 

" More trees,” murmured Johnny, as he looked up at the 
barren branches outlmed against the sky. " Fruit trees, too. 

This one s an apple . . . plum . . . pear . . . We’re in an orchard. 

^ ^ Iron, but I believe we’re trespassing." 

Gal^gab— gab ! That’s all you can do 1 " wliispcred 
Cromwell testily. ” For the love of Mike, Johnny, drrup. 

Wc re getting pretty near now." ^ 

Tlicre w'as a thick hedge on llie other side of the orchard, 
and Ironsides moved cautiously along it until he came to a 
small gate. He opened this gate and passed through into a ‘ 
wide, secluded courtyard— apj^arently the rear premises of ^ 
some big country house. Thick trees grew aU around, however, t 
and Jt was di^cuU to see an>-thing except one or two squat | 
buildings m the immediate foreground. But they were^not 1 
or outbuildings The>- bore no resemblance to barass ; 

T 1 in total darkness, and itt^ 

seemed to Johnny, somehow, that the^' were ugly and sinister i 

going w,. ‘.g. Ironsides, breathed the sergeant. ” 1 suDDOse 
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this ts the right place ? I don't like the look of these flat- 
topped buildings.” 

“ Stay right here, Johnny,” interrupted Cromwell: 

He had paused for a moment on a paved path which led 
< from a heavy gate set in a dehse evergreen hedge to the nearest 
of the peculiar buildings. There was no snow on this path, and 
it had apparently been swept during the morning. 

The chief inspector satisfied himself that the gate was not 
locked. Peering through the bars he caught a vague glimpse 
of a shadowy house across an expanse of flower garden. 
Turning away, he walked along the path to the building. 
There was one door, and it was locked. 

" What’s that hum ? ” whispered Johnny. 

" Inside here — power house.” replied Ironsides. ” I thought 
so. One of those automatic installations, I imagine. Well, 

I’ve seen all I want to see here.” 

'* Then you're easily satisfied,” g:mnted Johnny. ‘ Wliat 

the devil was there to see, anyway ? 

Irritated, he followed Cromwell along another paved path 
to a somewhat larger building — a low, flat-roofed, oblong 
building made of concrete. The power house had one or two 
high windows ; but this building presented nothing biit ba^en 
walls.. Not even a grating. Just one solid looking door set into 

the thick wall at the end. ^ u / *u 

" Not much fear of our being disturbed at this hour of the 

evening ” murmured Ironsides. “ Grab hold of this torch, 
Johnny, and mind you don’t flash the light about. Keep the 
beam concentrated on the keyhole. It may take me some little 
time to pick the lock.” 

” I said it once before, Old Iron, and I say it again— I hope 
you know what you're doing I ” whispered the sergeant un- 
easily. ” It‘s one thing being nosy, but this is barefaced 

” I don't care what it is — I m going to have a look inside 
this building.” snapped the chief inspector, as he crouched 
down near the keyhole and produced his bunch of skeleton 
kevs “ If you're squeamish, give me the torch and clear on. 
I'm an old man, anyhow— and it doesn't matter much if my 
career is ruined. No need for both of us to get kicked out of 

%h*nny Lister refused to make any reply to this crack and 
he watched Ironsides interestedly as the latter ^ 

the various keys with the sensitive skill of a profe^ional 
cracksman. His touch was so light, his expenence so profound. 
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that the smallest jarring was instantly transferred to his • 
fingers. 

" Nothingin it, Johnny," he murmured complacently. It’s 
only an ordinary lock, after all. A good strong one, admittedly, 
but not half as formidable as it looks . . . Now, steady. . . . Yes, . 
I think we’re getting it . . . Good ! ’’ 

Tliere was a faint click, and as Cromwell softly turned the 
heavy metal knob of the door he uithdrew the key. ' J 

" Nice work, Old Iron," approved Johnny, as he moved the 
torchliglit. " \\Tiat did thej^ call j’ou before you joined the i 
Force — Porch Climbing Willie ? " f 

" Keep that light down, you human gramophone, and don’t | 
try to be funny," snapped Ironsides. " Better give the torch ' 
to me." 

He passed cautiously into the building, and Johrmy followed 
on tiptoe, wondering what he was going to see. Ironsides 
closed the door, but did not secure it. Johnny was frankly 
disappointed, for all he saw was a small entrance lobby with 
bare walls and a wooden bench along one side. Immediately 
facing the outer door was another door. And this one was of 
steel, solid looking and massive. \ 

" I'h-huh ! " grunted Cromwell. " For a moment I thought 
we were up against a nasty snag. There's a lock on this inner 
door, Johnny — but it’s just an ordinary patent lock wth a 
knob on the outside." 


,, ^ strong room ? " asked Johnny wonderingly. 

" Vou'll soon find out. Got your gloves on ? Better put ’em 

on. And uTap that woollen muffler round your throat." 

Cromwell tiuncd the knob and pulled the heavy door open. 

He paused for a moment to have a look at the lock before 

entering the inner chamber. It seemed to the sergeant that 

an eerie chill had come into the atmosphere — until he realised 

Uiat the lowering of the temperature was caused by the open- 

mg of the door. When he actually entered the chamber, in 

Ironsides’ wake, the icy coldness gripped him like something 
tangible. to 

'■ Here, what on earth . . 


The '* fell back in his throat. Cromwell’s torchlight 
sweepu '.^ross the darkness, revealed something which stooc 
only a „ ^ort distance away — an enormous Alsatian dog 
croucluug menacingly, its eyes glittering with danger. 

.. Jir ^ * gurgled Johnny. 

the matter— nervy ? " sniffed Cromwell. " Thh 
thing won l nurt you. He’s dead as mutton.” 


« 
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“ Well I’m damned ! ” . ^ 

Ironsides advanced quickly, and the dog remained motion- 

X0SS 

"‘Ves. just as I thought." The chief inspector’s voice had a 
liiote of gloating grimness as he went back to the doorway and 
pressed an electric light switch. Two pow'erful lights yrang 
mto life in the ceiling, which, like the walls of strange 
chamber, was of metal. " Pretty cold, eh Johnny ? How 
would you like to spend the night in here with only a cancUe ? 

TohnnyLister’slower jaw was sagging. He forgot the bitter 

cold which was beginning to numb his lirnbs. He was stanng 
slowly round the oblong apartment. He noted, in a sub- 
conscLus way. the steel walls, the steel ceiling, and the 
concrete floor. There was no outlet— not even a tiny ventilator. 
But down one side of the chamber ran a long bench of pure 

white marble. And on this bench w-ere— things. Animab... 

A cat a fox . . . rats and mice ... a beaver . . . And all 
of them’ were standing about in Ufelike attitudes, their eyes 

f hTvVqt‘er hobbies, haven^. they ? " com- 

Inented Ironsides, as he moved forward. They re aU dead, 
.'Johnny— and all made of flesh and blood. 

P “ Stuffed, you mean ? , 

Stuffed nothing. They re frozen. 

?hry diedVst as you see them-^xcept that they were 
,ut into these VeaUsti/ attitudes just before they stiffened 
.“s this refrigerating chamber that has preserved them. I 

daresay some of them died months ago. 




“''Refrigerating chamber . . . ! But I’ve never seen . . . 

'* Neither have I. There’s no trace of frost on the walls or 
on the subjects It’s a new kind of plant. Johnny, but the 
main prindple is the same. To all intents and purposes, this 

is an ordinary cold storage chamber. 

Johnny was staring wonderingly. 

'* You knew ! " he said bluntly. 

" I knew what ? . 

“ You knew what this place was. 

my muffler before we came in. 


You told me to tighten 
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Dr. Trumper has a sound and solid reason for this pastime.” 

" Kick me, Old Iron," begged the sergeant. " Dr, Trumper 
—of course ! I might have knowm. This place belongs to him, 
then ? ” 

" I imagine so — it's at the bottom of his garden." 

" Then we're actually in Lower Martin ? " 

“ Yes. Didn’t you recognise the liver, when we crossed over ^ 
tliat little arched bridge ? Just because we approached the J[ 
place from a new angle you got confused. You thought -we v 
were miles away in some other district." 

** \ou needn’t be so cocky about it," grumbled Johnny, i 
" I'm not only a stranger in these parts, but I didn’t have the I 
advantage of looking at an ordnance map before I started ^ 
out. Well, what does it mean ? " He waved a comprehensive ' 
hand. " All this funny business ? " 

I m remembering something Dr. Trumper said when he 
was told that he had come in for a legacy of twenty-five 
thousand pounds," replied Ironsides thoughtfully. " He said, 

‘ now I shall be able to give up my practice and devote my 
time to the work I love. Ihis, Johnny, is apparently the work 
he loves." 

He’s welcome to it,” said Johnn}', buttoning his coat more v 
closely. ’■ What is it. an\-\vay ? ” 

Cromwell was examining the frozen dog. 

Not a mark of any wound," he said. " Either the thing 
W’as siiltocated or quietly put to sleep in the way that animals 
are put to sleep. It seems to me that Dr. Trumper is an 
anatomist, or something of that kind, wath big ideas on a new 
angle. He hasn’t preser\ed these creatures just for the fun 

of the^ tiling. A plant of this kind isn’t run on tuppence a 
we OK . 

That blighting doctor must be an absolute sadist,” said 
the Sergeant, \\'ith a shiver. " He ought to be suppressed. ..." ^ 
.. t' I' orses. young feller," interrupted Cromweil. 

iJr. 1 ruinjier s activities are perfectly legitimate and reason- 
able, as iar as 1 caTi see. He’s not merely a country doctor — 
h- s a scientut. ;r. experimenter. It’s men of that type who 

arriifV " ^ knowledge— and who generally get kicked 

around and ridiculed while they are conducting their pre- 

nothing wrong in this place... 

can Ip, rnycunosity. and I’ve satisfied it Wei/ 
can leave as soon as you like. Tliis cold storage plant is no 
more sinister than our big laboratory at the Yard.’^ 

take It. then, that you only came here to . . Jolmiiy 
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Lister broke off abruptly, bis gaze, very startled, directed over 
Ironsides’ shoulder. “ Hey ! Look at that door. . . 

“ Door ? What about it ? ” 

Clang ! 

£ Cromwell swung round just as the heavy steel door slammed 
' and the patent lock clicked. A very startled light sprang into 
the chief inspector’s eyes. He ran to the door and heaved his 
shoulder against it. 

“ Hell I ” he said briefly. 

They stood tense. Ironsides in a listening attitude. But no 
sound came from the other side of the door. Within that 
chamber the silence was like something solid. ^ 

“ Johnny,” said Ironsides softly, ” we're in a mess. 

” WeTe shut in, if that's what you mean. A sudden draught 

must have caught the door. ...” , 

” A blinking gale couldn’t have shifted that heavy door, 

interrupted Cromwell curtly. ” I’ve been in a few ugly comers 
in my time, but this has all the earmarks of being the ugliest, 

“ But there’s no danger ” , . .u * 1 

"Oh no? How does the idea of being frozen to death strike 

vou ’ What do you suppose we can do ? ” Ironsides waved a 

hand at the steel walls. “ No cliance of breaking out of here, 

my lad. Only one door— and look at it. No keyhole on this 

side. Nothing but blank steel. If we had a few pounds o 

dynamite we might stand a chance-or a big morse drill would 

come in handy. But as we haven’t got any dynamite, or any 

drills, it’s a waste of time to taJk about em. Better take it 

on the chin, Johnny — we’re prisoners. 

" You don't mean . . . ! ” . , xi * a 

" Yes I do. Some kindly gentleman closed that door 

deliberately, knovv^ng fuU well that we were m liere. Didn t 

vou see me slip the safety catch back before we came m . 

Even if by some miracle, the wind had moved the door, it 

coMni pLibly have fastened itself. Oli no. It was done 

*^^"^omebody," said Johnny, " has got nasty ideas. 

" And the point is— how nasty ? " said Ironsides. It may 
U • * o iCiX tn «;rare us the idea being to shut us in here 

foVa'lf hLr or two until we've cooled off. But don’t count on 

it. More likely, we're m a death trap. 

* " Cheerful bird, aren’t you . +rnth ” <;aid Bill 

' " Tohnnv I'm scared— and that s the truth, said win 

CromwdTeamestly. ” Somebody crept into that outer lobby, 

released the safety catch, and closed the door on us. 
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“ Trumper, eh ? " 

“ Well, it’s Trumper’s property, and you'd imagine so.'* 

“ But how did he know we were in here ? ” 

" He may not have known — until he got to the outer door 
and foimd it ajar,” said Ironsides, releasing a few curses. “ I ^ 
was a damned fool not to leave you on guard out there. No 

good talking now But I don’t get it. I didn't think Trumper 

was that kind of man.” 

” \Miat do you mean — you didn’t think he was that kind 
of man ? He was in the plot to murder Sir Kenneth Parsloe. . . 

■■ Was he ? ” 


” And if he can murder Parsloe, he can murder us . . 
Johnny checked. ” What do you mean — was he ? You know 
dashed well he’s mi.xed up in this dirty business.” 

” Oh, he’s mixed up in it all right. I'm not denying that.” 

” Then everything fits.” 

” It fi,ts too well — and it fits in the wrong way,” retorted 
Ironsides enigmatically. ” Unless my conclusions are wrong 
to blazes, the doctor isn’t the kind of man to murder us in 
cold blood . . . and I mean cold blood. Not,” he added, ” that 

It makes much difference who slammed the door. We shall be 
dead by morning.” 

fhe sergeant looked about him understandingly. L 

I see what you mean about cold blood,” he said trying 
to equal Cromwell’s nonchalance. “You always were a 
pessimist, weren t >’ou ? I don’t see why we should freeze to 
death, Old Iron. If we keep moving about ” 

\Se shall delay the end for a bit, yes,” interrupted Iron- 
sides, With devastating directness. ” But that’s all, Johnny. 

1 he coldness in this chamber is already getting into out bonei 

chamber, too. RememlSr that ” 

__ Oolly ! muttered Johnny. ^ 

anv k?nr’i "‘V)"’'' ''"“‘'-rhormetically sealed. No ventilation of ' 
,™n’rhe hours, but it 

we slian^t he p I T going back on us. Then 

right hold o? uV . The cold will get . 

ehoJ ' ” g>'0''led Johnny. “ You old 
ghoul, there s no need to make it worse ” 

Just preparing you, that’s all.” 

much raril^Vthink' preparing. I’d A 
anything we can do ? ^ means of escaping. Isn’t there 

” Name -us., one.” 
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We might try shouting." 

" In a sealed, soimdproof chamber ? That would do a lot 
of good— especially to our lungs, when we need 'em to keep 
us alive a bit longer^" 

X. " Oh, hell 1 said Johnny, as he paced up and down, his 
eyes shifting restlessly to every comer of the walls and ceiling. 

" This is sticky, and no mistake." . , 

“ My fault entirely," grunted the chief inspector, with bitter 

self-reproach. " I deserve to be frozen stiff for my blasted 
carelessness — but there was no need to drag you into it, too. 
I ought to have left you outside . . He broke off, frowning 
malevolently. " Johnny, I can't understand it. I’d have been 
willing to bet my next summer's holiday that Trumper wouldn t 
do a thing like this. Dammit, it’s against all my reasoning— 
against all my judgment of the man's character. He s mixed 
UP in a queer conspiracy, but deliberate murder is^ a cnme 
wmch stands by itself. It's aU wrong, Johnny. It s wrong 


He stamped up and down, scowling. Johnny stamp^ up 
and down, too, for his limbs were beginning to get numb. Quite 
suddenly he came to a halt and stood so still that he closely 
resembled one of the frozen animals on the benches. He was 
faring fixedly, fascinatedly, at a comer of the ceiling farthest 

^^^^What are you looking at ? " asked Ironsides irntably. 

" Hold everything," whispered Johnny tensely. I m 
thinking . . . Yes, I believe . . . Hey, wait a minute 1 He 
iuinedind looked at the chief, mspector wdh rnmgled con- 
sternation and anxiety. " Ironsides, for God s sake don t teU 
me that you haven’t got a gun on you i 
A gun ? Yes . . ." 

7t°s“lgaSt refijations, but I slipped one into my i»cket 
Dcfore we^started Lt," said CromweU. gazmg at his “sisUnt 

rnimper to such a test ? With a gun ? 


<< 
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“ ru show you,’' said Johnny, his eyes shining. " Look 
over there — in that comer. What do you see ? ” 

" You mean that metal tube running across a comer of the 
ceiling ? What about it ? ” •- 

“ It’s not an ordinary metal tube — it’s the iron casing of % 
power cable. You’ve seen plenty of them, hundreds of times. 
Now watch.” 

Johnny Lister took deliberate aim with the automatic pistol ^ 
and there were two deafening explosions as he sent a couple 
of bullets hurtling into the metal tubing. Instantly, a blinding 
blue flash followed and the cold storage chamber was plunged 
into darkness. The air was full of cordite fumes, and Ironsides, 
who had caught the full blast, choked and coughed. * 

” Nice work ! "he grated, when he could recover his speech. 

” Congratulations — you big dummy I What the hell do you 
think you’ve done ? We’re in the dark now. . . .” 

” Of course we’re in thedark,” came Johnny’s voice. ” Don't 
\'ou know what happened ? The power cable was broken, and 
It caused a short circuit. All the main fuses in the power house 
were blown out.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


DR. TRUMPER LOOKS IN 

Bill Cromwei.l, pulling the electric torch out of his pocket, 
played the light upon Johnny Lister’s face, as though searching 
for signs of incipient insanity. Apparently he was satisfied 
with his scrutiny. 

” Spill it, Johnny,” he said brieflv. ” \^^lat's the low'down?” 

^ ” I’m tempted to leave you guessing,” retorted Johnny. 
” You’ve had me guessing for the last twenty-four hours, and 
it's about time you had some of your own medicine. But my 
heart isn’t a chunk of stone, like yours, so I'll enlighten yoiir 
lamentabk gnorance. Honestly, Old Iron, the things you 
don’t know about electricity are appalling . . 

*' Get on with it. you blighting young idiot, and tell me whv 
yon fused thn.t power cable/' ^ 

" Well, 'vc i-an’t release ourselves, can we ? So we’ll wai^ 
until somebody comes along to release us. Incidentally, the 
shutting off of the power— caused by the blowing of the fuses— 
has put a stop to the freezing process in here.” 
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“ That’s something . . 

“ But not much,” warned Johnny. ” The temperature in a 
plant like this isn’t likely to rise more than a degree or two 
for hours. It won't make any difference to our dying or living. 
z But something else will.” 

” Get on with it. curse you.” 

” If Dr. Trumper deliberately shut us m this place it stands 
to reason he’s at home, and he won’t take any notice of the 

power failure.” . ^ . , , , , * 

How do you know he won t ? And how do you know th&t 

he's aware of the power failure ? ' . 

” Because, you old chump, the blowing of the mam fuses 
put out all the lights in the house,” explained Johnny tensely. 
^ Any short circuit of the main cables has that effect. 

" Well ? ” 

” Well reason it out for yourself. If Trumper shut us up 
in here he'll guess in a minute that it was us who caused the 
short circuit and he won’t take any notice. Anyhow you can 
bet your boots he won’t come here to mvestigate. He U just 
make some excuse to his servants and leave it at that. 

” And if Trumper didn’t lock us in ? . ^ 

” Then he'll wonder what the dickens has happened, and 
V hp’ll make a bee line for the power house to find out. He ll 
tod rma?„ blown, he’^1 switch off and he’l put new 
fuses in. When he switches on again, the new fuses wiU 

blow ...” ^ 

Because this cable is stiff broken. He'll probably search 
about the house, looking for a short circuit and he won t tod 

one. He'll think something mi^t have .hat d^r 

place— and he'll come along to have a look. So if ‘hf 
opens and Trumper appears, we shall be saved, and it prove 

that he didn't try to kiU us. Simple. 

Ironsides made a few congratulatory grunts. 

“ You've saved my life more than once, Johnny, and il yoji 
save it Uairto-night-by simply sending a couple of buffets 

is to wait.” , j 
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felt stiff. It was no ordinary coldness, but a deadly paralysing 
chill which seemed to numb their very brains. 

Ironsides put out the torchlight, for there was no sense in 
wasting the battery, and they continued their pacing arm in 
arm. A grim and unique situation. Two Scotland Yard 
officers, with possible death lurking over them, walking up and 
down in total darkness and talking about all manner of things 
which did not concern the immediate peril. They talked of 
politics, of their last year's holidays, of sport . . . and all the" 
time Johnny Lister, at least, \\’as aware of those frozen 
creatures standing on the long bench so near at hand. His 
imagination began to play tricks ; he thought he heard tiny 
souiids frorn the darkness, as though the dead things were 
coining to life. ... It was an ordeal which would live in his 
memory for many a day. 

" Getting colder. Ironsides,” he muttered, referring to 
their predicament for the first time. ” Any idea what the time 

XS • 


Cromwell consulted his luminous wrist-watch 
*■ Nearly half-past ten. H'm ! We shall be late for our 
api)ointment with Catchpole. bv the look of it. . . 

How long since the lights went out ? An hour ?” 

Sixteen minutes.” Ironsides was positive. ” I looked at 

my watch just after you'd fired the gun. It was iust twelve 
minutes past ten.” 

“Sure your watch is going ? It seems a lot longer. . . 

Z\7.i.7.7:/d\ ! 



'■ \yiiat the hell's that ? ” yeUed Ironsides, inmpinK. 

A dazzling blue Hash, long and blinding, accompanied by a 
crackling noise, liad come from a comer of the ceiling. Then 
tlic darkness shut down again 

“ A good sign. Old Iron,” said Johnny Lister. ” It's a hint 
that we re going to be let out of this ice-box.” 

the " Naturally. 

I “'"’-■'’“dy ought to be here before long. 

loan I t n h ■ , examined already, and 

pZt left Ukff conebt.on^ Tltere's only this cold storage 


I’m not making any liets,” 
thin with excitement. ” Didn't 


interrupted Johnny, his voice 
you hear something just then ? 


Ill 
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Listen ' That’s the sound of a key. ... It worked, Old Iron 

it worked I Somebody’s opening the door. 

^ Cromwell was never one to express much emotion, and he 

said nothing now ; aU he did was to gnp Johnny s arm as 
i Srd^ h s numbed fingers would permit and it was a vice- 

likP ^D atthat. They owed their lives to.Johnnys ingenuity 

If Tmmper had shut them in. meaning to kill them he woul^ 
not l^rcome near the place until he was sure they were 
‘ d^d Tf hrhad not shut them in. then /as obvious he 

showing "P ^TVumSr " said CromweU abruptly. 

•' Many thanks, _ Dr. Trumper sa.Q ^ 


that ne ucaii> aujc 

Cromwell ! You ’ V ^ords were choking in his 

He broke off as though the "oras^we 

throat. His ^at amazement. For some 

unutterable oonstejnatmn d dazed-as though 




“ rm' glad it’s you who ^me- ^ his back 
as he took quick pac t th^ 

against it. _ 1 ^ here bv the morning. _ , 


against it. 1 m airaiu. morning.' 

had two more frozen specimens here y -^yhen he 


an 


recovered his voice ne spuivc 

the one thought that was m his mma. 

What— are— you-domg—hCTe 

appreciable pause between each « ora. 

That’s rather difficult to answ , supposing 


I suppose 
about it. I 


show me this place, permission. 

' liberty of examining it without > r 1^^^^^ had partially 

WhHe he had been ^ /he look of fear in his eyes 

recovered from the first shock race. 


wSru^rseTd by a blind and burning rage. 
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" What are you doing on my property ? " he shouted, his 
voice rising to an angry bellow. “ My lights sudden^ go out, 

I go to the power house to discover the cause, and I find the 
main fuses blown. I come here and find you locked in my 
experimental cold storage plant. ...” , 

“ Didn’t you know we were here ? ” 

” How could I know ? ” roared Dr. Tnimper. ” I left the 
door locked ... I nev'er come here after dark. I am not only ^ 
amazed, but furious. Mr. Cromwell, this is an absolute outrage. 

I demand an instant explanation. How dare you break into 
my private property in this criminal fashion ? ” 

” I'm sorry, doctor ...” _ 

" Sorry ! That’s no explanation. What did you expect 
to find here ? How dare you come prowling about in 
the night, breaking into people's houses, prying and 
spying. ...” 

” It's not so bad as that, sir,” broke in Cromwell gently. 

” I was curious, Til admit, but 1 only wanted to satisfy myself 
on a certain point.” 

” Eh ? What’s that ? Satisfy yourself on w'hat point ? ” 
demanded the doctor sharply. ” And didn't you tell me you 
were dropping out of the case ? Is that one of your Scotland 
Yard tricks } 1 am \ cry angry, Mr. Cromwell — very angry, 
indeed. I am going to make a complaint to your superior 
oflkers, and see that you are dismissed from the Force for 
tliis outrage.” 

” And w hat’s more, sir, you could do it,” admitted Ironsides, 
with a shrug. 


He was watching Trumper closely, and he could see that the 

man was lar more frightened than angry, and he was using 

this show of anger to mask his fear. 

” Wouldn’t it be better, sir, if we went up to the house ? ” 

continued Cromwell. ” Much more comfortable. You say you 

want an explanation, but this place isn't a very suitable one 

for holding a discussion. You can't do much with the lights, 

Tm afraid, until the power cable is repaired.” He jerked a 

pointing finger towards the shattered casing. ” My assistant, 

here, put a bullet through the wires. It was the only way we 

could attract your attention.” 

” \ ery well. We will go to the house.” 

He stood aside stiffly, allowing the two Yard men to pass 

out. dhen he made sure that the inner door was locked He 

pssed through the lobby, and locked the outer door. Then 
ne cheeked. 
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“ One moment. What about my specimens ? If the power 

is off, and cannot be restored ...” , 

“ There’s no immediate hurry, said Cromwell. The 
temperature won’t alter much in a few hours— and if you ask 
X. him nicely. Sergeant Lister will make a temporary repair of 

the broken cable.” ,, , u 

Dr Trumper opened his mouth as if to reply, then changed 

his mind and shut it like a trap. He led the way to the gate 

"‘ih-the high evergreen hedge and p^sed througli ‘^^o the da k 

wardens. The house was in complete darkness, except for a 

•eeble vellow light from one of the rear windows. 

The unwelcome visitors were admitted by a side 

Dr. Trumper led the way to a comfortable p 

fire was burning brightly, and where ^ ttaHe^^ 

flickering. Johnny made a bee-line for the fire, and start 

cfomwelV said the doctor grtaly as he tunjed 
and faced Ironsides, " Are you comfortable ?Pra> ake the 
easiest chair-and when you are "‘ccly. settled d hke you 
to tell me what the hell you were doing in my specimen 

'*"'^11 of course I didn’t want you to know that I had 
P been^here, doctor, said the chief djspcctor, with 
frankness. ’’ I just wanted to have a look at the place, 

all." 


it 


,"l“"ask you, Cromwell, not to try my patiW 

break into my premises like any 1 

-I wonder if you realise, sir 


Why did you want to look at it ? " 
Curiosity.” 


more or 


A V» CLl * 

Any suspicions 

"'""SSinsr’ repeated Dr. Trumper, with a, catch in his 

voice. ” Against me ? What sort of people have 

” You may know or may oot, sir, j .u sir Kenneth 

been under suspicion with regard to principal 

^Parsloe.” replied Cromwell grimly. susjMcion. 

figures in the case, doctor. murder. Vhat's 

I'm satisfied— now— that you had no hand m m 

why I wanted to look over your premises. 
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“ I don’t see the connection. WTiat have my premises to 
do with it ? '' 

“ You ought to know that, sir, without my telling 
you." 

Dr. Trumper blinked rapidly, and an uneasy expression ' , 
swept across his face — mingled, perhaps, with a tinge of relief. 
Then he assumed another outburst of anger. 

" If you think I am satisfied with your nonsensical explana- ^ 
tion, Cromwell, you are vastly in error,” he said loudly. " You 
break into my premises, you invade my privacy. . . . Confound 
j’ou, sir. I’m going to make a serious complaint.” 

” Now. now', sir. take it easy/’ advised Ironsides. ” I don't ^ 
think you’ll make any complaint. Admitting that I broke 
into your premises . . .” 

” flow did you break in ? ” 

” Well, strictly off the record, I picked the lock.” 

” You compel me to admire >'Our one outstanding qualit}’, 
Cromwell — and that is yoiu- brazen audacity,” said the doctor. 

” You openly confess to picking locks as though you w-ere a 
professional housebreaker. You picked this lock, I presume, 
just as you picked the lock of the death-room at Higham I 
Top last night ? ” I 

Cromwell looked at Dr. Trumper very hard. 

“ What was that again ? ” he asked softly. 

The doctor W’as'seized by a fit of coughing. He had realised 
that he had made a blunder ; he had let Cromw'ell know that 
he was alarmed on the score of the latter’s midnight examina- 
tion of the dead man. 

” After what has happened, Insj^ector Cromw’ell, it is quite 
out of the question for you and I to remain on friendly terms.” 
he said, ignoring the previous remark. ” I W’ant 5'ou to leave 
my house at once.” ' • 

” Sure of that, sir ? ” 

” What do you mean ? ” 

” I thought, perhaps, you might like to make a statement,” 
suggested Cromwell casually. ” Now is as good a time as any 
and if you’ll only cool down a bit . . .” 

A statement ! ” Dr. Trumper looked startled. ” May I 
ask what you mean by that extraordinary remark, Cromwell ? 
hy should I desire to make a statement ? ” 

Come, come, sir, you don’t need to ask that question * 

A m giving you an opportunity to be frank. . , .” 

Are you out of your mind ? ” shouted Dr. Trumper ” In 
What way do you want me to be frank ? Are you having the 
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effrontery to suggest that Sir Kenneth Parsloe was murdered, 
and that I had a hand in the crime ? ” 

" You know perfectly well that I’m not suggesting anything 
of the sort,” retorted the chief inspector, who was beginning 
to lose his patience. ” Not ten minutes ago I told you that 
I was satisfied on that point. All the same. I think you’ve 
got something on your mind that's not resting very happily 
there, and I think you’d feel a lot better if 3 'ou got rid of it. 
In a word. I’m inviting you. Dr. Trumper. to come clean. 

The doctor, extremely agitated, went to the door and flung 
it -open. His face was working with mingled emotions, and 

anger seemed to have the upper hand. 

^ You will get out of my house. Crornwell, he said thickly. 
"To-morrow I shall communicate with your superiors at 
Scotland Yard. From the very beginning of this unhappy affair 
I have maintained that Parsloe died by accident, and nothing 
has since occurred to make me alter that opinion. 

Bill Cromwell shrugged resignedly. . „ 

” Well, sir, don’t say 1 didn’t give you a good opening, 
he remarked. “ Come on. Johnny. As for communicating with 
my superiors, there’s nothing 1 can do to stop you, 1 suppose. 
I deserve to be dismissed the Force for rny carelessness. 

"Indeed! So you admit to being careless 

" I let that steel door, with the spring lock, swin^ 
didn't I ? I ought to have been more careful. 1 left the outer 

door open. too. and there’s a stiffish wind ^ 

” I see So that was how the door closed on >ou ? muttered 
Trumper' " I had been wondering . . . How very unlucky, my 
friend^ But for that chance you might have got away with 

this monstrous irregularity without anybody 
■ That's how things go in this life, sir, 

"The slightest thing is liable to upset your rnost y 

laid plans Not that I need tell tha^ sir.^ 

" Is there some inner meaning to that remark . 

Take it as you shruped and^the 

sergeant moved out into the hall. Oh, V 

2= ras. r i'Ji a " «.v- 

° ‘^Didn’t you leave anybody mth Sir Ph'''P ' , 5 ; piijiip 

■•Why shV I do 
drove me over in his car, and stayed ne 
** Leaving at about ten o clock . 
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“ Yes, roughly ten o’clock.” 

” Fine. That’s all I wanted to know.” 


" What do you mean by that remark ? ” demanded Dr. 
Trumper angrily. ” Good God ! You have been cross-e.xamin- 
ing me. and I never realised it. You have an extraordinarily % 
cunning way with you, iris-pector.” 

“ So I’ve been told, sir,” said Ironsides diydy. 

” You get people to answer your questions before they 
realise what they’re saying. ..." 

“ A useful little trick, sir. Not that 1 can see anything 
cunning in the questions I've just been asking you. I haven't 
been trying to trick you. sir. It’s your nerves. They’re 
in pretty bad shape. 'I advise you to get a good night's 
sleep . . 

” To hell with your advice ! ” snorted the doctor, with 
sudden fury. ” You'll be prescribing a sedative for me next I " 

” I could do that, too. i know a good one. . . 

” Get out ! ” roared Trumper. 

Cromwell was chuckling silently to himself when he and 
Johnny Lister got out into the open. Glancing back, they 
could see the tall, stoop-shouldered figure of their late host 
silhouetted in the open doorway like some great bat. Then he 
retreated into the house and slammed the door. 

" Okay, Johnny. \\e’\'e got to move — and move fast." 

Here, wait a minute . . ." 


'■ If you must talk, talk when we’ve got to the car,’* snapped 
Ironsides. ” There’s not a second to lose." 

Johnny, failing to understand the reason for the rush said 
no more. They ran down side lanes and across meadows, and 
finally reached the spot where the car had been parked Thev 
were off within two minutes. 


“ WK ♦ ' with It! panted the sergeant. 

\\hat was all that about ? And why did you take that stuff 

\ ^ \\ipe his boots on you." 

There aren't many back answers, Johnny, when you've 
been lound breaking into a man's property/* 

thl' MM ' And bv the same token, old man, 

meant thS 


r/ my Johnny, is a long way off." interrupted 

Cromv i ll grimly. I think a lot of things are going to hain^n * 

to-mght-and some of them will hap^n to^ Dr^ Tr3^r 

us "’/nS Trumper who JS 

m that ice-box. When I ca.suallv suggested that the wind 
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had blown the door too, he swallowed it. I didn't tell him 
that I’d secured the safety catch." 

'* ** This is getting me down,” said Johnny Lister. " Every- 
thing is becoming as clear as pea soup. You know darned 
^ well it wasn't the wind that shut us in . . 

* " It’s .a pity about that old bird,” grumbled Ironsides, 

frowning. ” I gave him a chance to make a frank statement. 
If he had had any sense he would have taken advantage of 
' the opportunity with both hands.” 

” He seemedf thoroughly rattled.” 

" You’re telling me ? Rattled— and scared— and jittery. I 
didn't want him to know anything about our little jaunt until 
later. It ‘means that we've got to move fast, and keep on 
moving. And there’s this other job to do first. 

” Which other job ? ” 

” The One at Topley Down.” 1 

They drove on in silence for a time, until Johnny suddenly 

asked a question. . a 

" Why did you ask Trumper about Brother Bmiip 

•• And'how did” you know that Brother Philip had left 
Trumper’s place at Jen o’clock? Dash it. Old Iron, you re 

> almo^t^^^nny.^. shortly after 

ten o'clock ...” . „ 

” You mean— Parsloe did it ? 

” Who else ? ” 

^at about ten— and a few minutes later we re accidentally 

'.'mm.™. Ho. did P.r,lo. 1"“ "• J"' “J.V; 

*HiSS..d 

■ae“d‘’tlu“f^ shut "ourselves in by 

accident ? ” 

^ ; "• Kt^'The S:fthen;ii was Phihp who nrurdcred his 

; brother. That much is clear. . . . 

Think so ? , - V/Min/r Hatherton doesn t 

** What else is there to think ? Young name 
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come into the case at all/’ said Johnny. " He was only a red 
herring, shoved in by chance to confuse the trail. This blight- 
ing Philip, a rolling stone minus moss, got the idea of killing 
his brother and making it look like an accident. He got 
Trumper, the family doctor, to kick in with him. Or perhaps 
it was the other way round.” 

” Go on. This is good,” 

” Why shouldn't it be the other wav round ? ’* argued the 
sergeant. ” Sir Kenneth, who was thick wth Trumper, was 
rash enough to tell Trumper that he was leaving him twenty- 
five thousand pounds in his will. Trumper told 3'ou he didn’t 
know anything about it, but that’s obviously a lie.” 

” I believe it was a lie, as a matter of fact.” 

“ Well Trumper gets thinking. He’s a doctor. He knows 

jolly well that Parsloe is good for another twenty years. So 

that legacy looks like being a wash-out — because Trumper 

himself won't last tw-enty. . He gets Philip’s address from 

Kenneth and he and Philip go into a huddle. At the right 

moment Philip comes down here and helps with the dirty 
worii ♦ 


“ 1 Cromw'ell, with a chuckle. 

The only thing against that theory, Johnny, is that every- 
thing about It IS wrong. You'll find that out before the morn- 
ing; I. expect to-night there won't be 

any case left by breakfast time. I fancy our mutual pal 
Catchpole. is going to get a few surprises.” 

if T nothing on me.” growled Johnny. ” Ironsides, 

If I had a blunt instrument handy. I'd hit you with it. You’re 
rile most exasperating cuss I’ve ever known. And it doesn’t 
make me happier wiien I realise that I’ve been with you all 

opportunities o? seeing 
things as you have. Yet you've got thil case sewn up and 

that iro,Tj"Lu°v“»cd'” ' sometimes 

tim'e/a'day"’''^™''’ ^^out five 

” All right— I asked for that I ” growied the sergeant “ T 

They®^rnd1nspmo^^^^^ 
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Glad to see you, sir," said Catchpole, rising and stretching 
himself. “ It's a bit later than you said . . 

" Yes, we were delayed. Got your men ready ? " Ironsides 
inspected the men and nodded. " Fine. The sooner we're off, 
,»rthe better." 

" But where are we going, Mr. Cromwell ? " 

" We’re going," replied Bill Cromwell, " to dig up a coffin." 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

WHEN CHURCHYARDS YAWN . . . 


Inspector Catchpole's fat and florid face, after expressing 
complete blankness for a moment, showed indications of 
intelligence and understanding. 

" Dig up a coffin, eh ? " he repeated. " So that's why you 
ordered those spades and things ? They're in the car outside 
in the yard . . . But what's the big idea, Mr. Cromwell ? V hose 
body are we going to dig up ? And why ? " He became some- 
ywhat aggrieved. " Aren’t you keeping me in the dark more 
than necessary, sir ? ” 

*' I've been hard at work, and I haven’t had time to send 
you telegrams every five minutes,” retorted Cromwell tartly. 
" I can tell you this much . . . Sir Philip Parsloe was probably 
on the scene of that car crash last night. The deuce of it is, 

I can’t prove it just yet. ..." , .... 

" But he said he arrived last night from the continent. 

" He's a liar. Our people have checked every cross-Ciiannel 
steamer, and every in-coming plane. No trace of him. He 
arrived at the Dorchester late in the evening, Sitying that he 
had just got in from Paris. Nobody doubted his \yord, ol 
course. . . . Amazing, how these amateur dabblers m crime 
make the most elementary and footling blunders. 


Catchpole was startled. . . ^ , ^ 

" Did you say crime, sir ? Sir Philip Parsloe . 

” rSeV' s'^id Catchpole, and this Parsloe 

nan will be in a nasty fix to-morrow unless he can ans\ser iiic 

luestions I’m going to put to him.” . , 

" If you’ll only stop talking, and get to wor*^- , “ jj, 

to put those questions to him to-night, said Iron. 
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fact, the sooner we ca.n get to him the better. But this other 
little job must be done first. Where’s the churchyard ? " 

“ Just outside the village, near the top of the hill.” 

” Any cottages nearby ? 

” No, it's a lonely spot.” 

'' All the better. \Ve don’t want to be interrupted b}’ 
inquisitive villagers. Take a look at this.” 

Catchpole opened his eyes wider as he looked at the 
document which Ironsides had produced. 

■' It’s a Home Office order, autliorising us to open the grave 
of Simon Biggintroc, and exhume the remains . . . M’ho on 
earth is Simon Biggintree ? And what’s he got to do with 
this case ? ” He I'jokcd at the document again. ” WTiy, the 
man died in April of last year. That's pretty nearly ten 
moiulis ago. . . . It’s not going to be a pleasant job, sir.” 

” But it’s a job that’s got to be done.” 

” Who was this man, sir — and how can his death, ten 
months ago. jiossibly be connected with the murder of Sir 
Kenneth Parsloe ? ’’ asked Catchpole. ” I don’t understand 
. . . Oh, but w'ait a minute ! Another murder, i?h ? The Home 
Office doesn’t make an order like this unless there’s some 
suspicion that the death W’asn’t in order.” 

” That’s usually the case,” agreed Cromwell. ” Well, let's 
be going,” 


It was w'hile they were driving out of the village to tlu 
chuich^aul which was a niiJe away — that Inspector Catch 
pole returned to a recital of his grievances. 

thick, Mr. Cromwell — honesth’ it is,” he wheezed 
I m s\ipjiosed to K in cliarge of this c:use, aren't I ? .\nc 
iiere I am, knowing practically nothing, and fooling aboin 
with a Jut of loose ends, and you seem to know' everything 
Now , all ol a sudden, we’re going to exhume a dead man whe 
hasn t even been mentioned in the case.” 

If sou d woi'ked with the old bligliter as long as I have 
inspector, you wouldn’t be surprised at anything.” remarkec 
Johnny 1 ister ” Tm just as much in the dark as you are— 

^ M more than you have.” 

i lns mar :.,gintree ? Who was he ? ” 

replied Cromwell. ” Quite ar 

Zle he ■■ suddenly and imexpectedlj 

wnue ht ... upping some sheep. ...” ^ 

biieep-dipsin-^ in April, sir ? ” 

retorted to sheep in April? " 

lion^.ae.. Probably a special case . . . Anyhow, 
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he was dipping sheep, whether it was the right time of year 
or not. Heeled over without warning and when they picked 
him up he wasiiead. Heart failure was the coroner’s verdict.” 

*' And he was buried in the ordinary way ? ” 

A “Yes.” 

Last April ? ” 

** Last April." 

Not long enough,” puffed Catchpole dubiously. "I 
wopldn't mind digging up a corpse that’s been biuied for ten 
or twenty years ... I don’t mind skeletons. But last April . . . ! 
Looks like being a nasty job.” 

. ** You're not making it any better by these gruesome hints 
' and suggestions,” growled Cromwell. ” Well, here we arc, by 
the look of it. Yes, this is a nice quiet spot. We ought to be 
able to do the job without anybody being the wiser. Tell your 
men to go easy with their lights. Are the lanterns sliaded, 
as I ordered ? Good ! ” 

-Inspector Catchpole climbed out of the car near the church- 
yard with a little tingle of excitement. He was still very 
exasperated by Cromwell’s secretiveness, and he was obliged 
to formulate a theory of his own. And it seemed to him that 
there was only one possible theory. 

^ Simon Biggintree had died suddenly ... Sir Kenneth Parsloe 
had died su^enly. Obviously, Cromwell had reason to suspect 
that the injury to Sir Kenneth’s head was not the actual cause 
of death.- What was the alternative ? Poison ! And if Sir 
Kenneth had been poisoned, Biggintree had been poisoned. . . . 

Another thought occurred to Catchpole, and it was a 
■ startling one. Dr. Trumper ! It was more than likely that 
Dr. Trumper had been Biggintree ’s medical attendant. . . . 

' A^er all, country doctors extend tlieir practices tluough m.iny 
outlying villages. Dr. Trumper had vehemently insisted that 
Parsloe had died by accident, and was ready to sign a death 
• .certificate to that effect. In all probability he had signed 
Biggintree’s death certificate. . . . And they were 
* up Biggintree’s remains in order to make sure. No doubt a 
Celebrated Home Office pathologist was on his way ironi 
London already and would arrive later. . . . 

. It was a sinister word. AU his life, Inspector Catchpole 

'^had been hoping that a day would come when he would 
in charge of an important murder case. And rins one looke 
like..being a real sensation. He pictured Dr. Trumpe • 
mind's eye, and that strange looking gentleman took on t 
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shape and character of some grisly ghoul — a fiend in human 
shape who poisoned people while pretending to succour them 
in their ailments. 

'■ Not the first one, either," muttered Catchpole tensely. 
" There was Palmer . . . Crippen . . . several of them. Good 
lord ! For all we know, this man may have been poisoning 
all sorts of people I He certainly had plenty of reason to 
I>oison Parsloe, seeing that he comes into twenty-five thousand,. 
• Wonder what his motive w’as in murdering Biggintree ? " 

inspector ? " asked Johnny Lister. 

Eh ? No. Thinking, that’s all," wheezed Catchpole. " I 
say, young feller, this thing is beginning to look damned 
ugly. 

Even uglier than that." agreed Johnny. 

There was no time for further conversation. The little party 
silently made its way to a far comer of the picturesque old 
churchyard Cromwell was glad to note that high hedges on 
one side and trees on the other completely screened the opera- 

toid about ' '■ ■' he been 

" No." 

" Isn't it usual to tell the vicar . . . ? " 

^ things in a different way" 
mtemipted Ironsides belligerently. " If you think I want a 

fussy clerg^Tnan fooling about here while we’re busy on 

the job, you’re greatly mistaken. He’d be one heU of a 

u ‘hi-'k he-d have kept it a secret if 

‘“hi him ? By this time we should have had half the 
^ churchyard. No need to tell the vicar 

^ f you're right, sir, but I hope vou’ll be the one 
to explain things to the vicar in the morning,'" said Catchpole 
I don t think he'U be very cordial." ® i^atcnpole. 

w«Tf- a Srunted. He looked about him again and 

was satisfied It was one of the loneliest churchyaX^e had 

shiver. “““cnted Johnny Lister, with a 
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K you re feeling cold, you can handle one of these picks," 

said Cromwell shortly. " The ground’s going to be pretty hard 

on the surface, with this frost. ... Is this the grave ? Yes 

^ ^ Tl^y apparently thought a lot of Mr. Simon Biggintree." 

y ^ - He was looking at the fine, massive marble headstone which 
had been erected at the top of the grave. It must have cost 
a lot of money. 

Died of heart failure, did he ? " said Catchpole sceptically. 
\ " '*That's what the doctor's certificate said.” 

S “ Who was the doctor — Trumper ? ” 

“ Now," said Ironsides, " that's an idea." 

'‘Hadn't you thought of it ? " asked Catchpole eagerly. 
^ " Am I one ahead of you, sir? Lots of people have had ' heart 
failure '—or long medical words meaning the same thing — on 
their death certificates by incompetent doctors. Or crooked 
doctors," he added suggestively. 

“Stop guessing, inspector." 

, “ But I'm getting warm, aren’t I ? " 

“ You'll get a darned sight warmer if you take hold of one 
M of these picks and get busy," retorted Cromwell. " What do 
If you want me to do— show you the way ? " 

, He was as good as his word, and wielded a pickaxe with 
.-Surprising energy for some minutes. After that, he allowed 
the burly constables to get on with the work while he took a 
breather. The stout Mr. Catchpole made no attempt to work 
at aU. 

» "At one time this evening, Catchpole, I didn't think I 
should be able to keep this appointment," remarked Ironsides 
equally. 

That's what I thought, sir. You were a bit late. . , 
wi Shall I tell you why we were late ? " 

“ Breakdown on the road, sir ? ” 

“ Nothing so ordinary as thai. My sergeant, here, and I 
were nearly done in. Somebody tried to murder us." 

“ Here, you don’t mean . . . Not really I " 

“ I should have been as good as dead right now if Johnny 
hadn't had a brainwave and started firing at electric cables 
with my gun." 

“1 Firing at electric cables I ” ejaculated Catchpole. “ You’re 
^dding, aren't you, sir ? Who on earth would try to kill you ? 
^^Here, wait a minute I Trumper I " 

“ Not Trumper. Parsloe." 

“ Sir Philip Parsloe tried to kill you ? gurgled the stout 
inspector. " This is too bad, Mr. Cromwell I Why didn't you 
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tell me about it before ? You’re late for your appointment 
and you don’t give any explanation. ...” 

” I’m ^ving it now. aren’t I ? It seems to me, inspector, 

that you ve been doing some bad guessing, and it’s about 

time I put you right on a few points. It was Dr. TrumDOB 
who saved our lives. ...” ^ 

” Dr. Trumper ! But I thought . . . That seems all wrong 
to me. sir. And didn t you say. a minute or two ago. that it 
was Sergeant Lister who saved you ? Honestly, Mr. Cromwelf 
>ou can be awfully e.xaspcrating when you like ” ’ 

Ironsides. “I ought to have told you 
that Trumper came to our rescue m consequence of Tohnny'c 
brainwave. Like to hear the details } ” J^uiiny . 

niuch, said Catchpole eagerly. 

While the grave-diggers continued their laborious work 

dTLw CatcTpoIe the 

facts now. because he \vas wasting no time in doing so 

P^°°^that it w'as Parsloe w'ho shut us in 
that damned place, but I m not worrying about that for the 

;; Like to bet on that ? ” asked Johnny quickly 

?“dKh^r knt^" '’r S'^bee^^ererr^ 

thar.- dangerous as all 

JS/sss,ss. if -n . 

„ ow I yelped Catchpole suddenly ' ' ’ ' ' 

■■ VouVr'fo^otteiVsZahin'/'n ’ 

have’eone’'sSu‘to HilT'‘ f " -ytH:^;f els'e-Ttus? 

^ told Sir 

\\ j; it alinut it ? ” ^ 

■nurder you like that, it stands to re'4n ula't it' w’VhTwho 
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murdered his brother. Surely, Mr. Cromwell, it would only 
have been ordinary prudence to have arrested Parsloe before 
you came out here on this job." 

“ Perhaps you’ll tell me how I could have arrested him — 
p^d on what charge ? " 

“ Attempted murder, of course. That would have put him 
under lock and key. . . ." 

I told you before, I haven't a scrap of proof against the 
’^"Than," interrupted Ironsides. " I'm certain it was he who 
lo^ed us in with the object of killing us — and young Lister 
is just as certain. But suspicion isn’t any good. Parsloe knows 
that as well as I do. Parsloe knows that there's no case against 
* him — and Dr. Trumper was under the impression that we had 
got shut in by accident. Calm yourself, inspector. Parsloe 
won't bolt — not to-night, anyway. All the same, I'm not 
going to lose any time in having a chat with his nibs." 

" You're not losing time now, are you ? " 

" No. There are certain things I want to say to Parsloe, 
and I can’t say 'em until I've had a look into Simon Biggin- 
tree’s coffin. Maybe I won't be able to say those things at all. 
If I find what I expect to find. . . .” 

" Traces of poison, eh, sir ? " 

“ If I find what I expect to find," repeated Cromwell 
deliberately, " then we can go along to Higham Top and talk 
to Parsloe in the right kind of language." 

. “ You mean yoall talk to him, sir ? " growled Catchpole. 
"Don’t drag me into it, please! As far as I can see. I'm 
nothing but a spectator." 

^ - lie moved aside to superintend the digging work, a very 
disgruntled man. Now that the hard frozen surface had been 
^ 'Ijpmoved, the task was easier. The soil proved to be soft, with 
i' % gravel basis. It was quickly shovelled out. The great pile 
^ of earth beside the open grave grew in size as the diggers 
I descended further into the earth. 

[ Cromwell and Johnny Lister took a hand now and again— 

^ as-much to keep themselves warm as to relieve the others. And 
^uring all th& time there had been no disturbance— no 
interference by inquisitive witnesses. 

" Another ten minutes, I should say," remarked Cromweli, 
note of anxiety creeping into his voice. “ I'm gettmg a bit 
phrorried, Johnny. I’ve built up a theory in connection with 
this case, and it’s going to stand or fall by the result of tliis 
Wthumation." „ 

' “ What do you really want to look at the body for ? 
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" I don’t want to look at it.” 

" You don't want to look at the body ? ” ejaculated Johnny, 

" I just said so.” 

" I hcn wliat’s the idea of digging up the coffin ? Aren't youv 
" Yes, I'm going to open it,” 

" If you weren’t my superior officer. Old Iron. I’d kick you 

‘‘ niost,” snorted the exasperated sergeantT' 
I think I 11 kick you, anyway.” 

He was diverted from this pleasing ideh by the announce* 
ment that the coffin had been reached ^ announce- 

f as a schoolboy, lowered himself 

thf ‘ha “ffin. He bribed 

the pick remnants of loose earth and prepared to use 

.. KrssEr'- 

Crash ! 

doing this tecause I know what fin goin™to find 

Sx^g ! ■■ "God helpme'if - 

Crasii ! 

splintered. Inspector Catrhrni^ ^ i u <^racked and ^ 

o\'er the grave ^watchint^wi?n1 Johnny Lister crouched 
men leaned a3aT ^he other 

below that layer of^vood lav the rp^m inches 

coZTA ^\h^rp/c'k^ 

th4 alt^tf;^ 
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to be associated with it. I hope you realise that this poor man 
has been dead for less than a year ? ” 

Unless I've made the biggest blunder of my life, there’s 
, nothing particularly horrible inside this coffin, inspector,” said 
JB^nsides, as he wrenched at a splintered chunk of lid. ” Ah ! ” 
was a long drawn out sound of satisfaction and relief. “ I 
knew I couldn't have been mistaken, . . . And yet . . . Well, 
g^Ljnyway, I was right.” He glanced up at Johnny Lister with 
a twisted grin. “ Shine the lamp, Sam ! ” 

The sergeant, startled as much by Cromwell's change of 
manner as by his unholy actions, bent farther over the cavity 
^ and focused a powerf^ torchlight into the broken coffin. 
Inspector Catchpole leaned over, too— and he was so staggered 
‘ that he nearly fell headlong. He made a queer gobbling noise 
before he could articulate any intelligible words. 

** The body I ” he squeaked. ” In God’s name, where's the 
body ? ” 

V - « a a . * 


There doesn't seem to be one,” said Cromwell complacently. 
No corpse I ” gurgled Johnny Lister. 

. ” Not even a skeleton,” replied Ironsides, as he tore another 

» piece of the lid away and revealed blank emptiness — except 
■ for the tom remains of the coffin's once-rich lining. ” No, 
jiiothing here. Take a look for yourselves.” 

It seemed, in that tense moment, that a great shadow had 
been lifted ; the eeriness of the situation, the graveyard 
atmosphere, vanished. Johnny Lister had an uncontrollable 
desire to laugh. There was something absurd, something 

farcical, in the whole affair. v . j 

“ Well, I'm damned ! ” Inspector Catchpole mopped the 

cold sweat off his brow, and the look he bestowed upon 

Cromwell was one very akin to awe. ” A fake burial, eh ? And 

* you knew it aU the time, sir. Now I can understand why you 
[ weren’t particular about smashing m the coffin. . . . It W'ould 
i have been a nasty shock, though, if your guess had been 

! pretty good at guesses," retorted Ironsides dryly. 

Better than you are, inspector. That last guess of yours, 
fnr pvamole. . . There wasn t any fake bunal. 

” I don't see how you can say that, sir," protes^d the stout 
inspector '^There’s^no body In the coffin, so what else was 

"^men^the late lamented Mr. Big^ntree was laid to rest 
he was well and truly inside this coffin, said Ironsides. 

I didn't expect to find him in here. 
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“ Still as mysterious as ever, eh ? said Johnny Lister. 

" Perhaps you'll tell us how the body vanished ? And why ? 
And when ? Perhaps you'll tell us something that'll m^e 
sense out of all this jiggery pokery." 

Cromwell hauled himself out of the grave, ^ 

" I formed a theory about the Parsloe case as early as last 
night, and as far as I’m concerned there's no longer any 
mystery," he said, as he pulled out his pipe and ramm.ed^-^ 
tobacco into the bowl. " I couldn't make any definite move, 
though, until I had uncovered this piece of evidence. Re- 
member how I told you a few minutes ago, Johnny, that I 
didn’t want to look at the body ? That was one of the truest 
things I’ve ever said — because if there had been a body in 
this coffin my theory would have blown a fuse." 

" Well, this beats everytiiing,” said Catchpole. “ You won’t ■ 
be able to surprise me any more, Mr. Cromwell. I don’t know ^ 
where we go from here ..." 

" ^'es, you do, To Higham Top. I told you that before we 
started digging. It’s not much after midnight, and I want i 
to have a little chat with the Parsloe gent before he goes to 
bed. You’d better get your men to tidy up here — although 
they needn’t fill in the grave again.” 

’’ Put when the vicar sees this in the morning he’ll have at- 
dozen paralytic fits," objected Johnny. " Hell think he’s 
b^^ck in the old body-snatching days.” 

I H get word to the vicar — or sec him myself — first thing • 
in the morning, before he’s had time to set foot oxitside the 
vicarage, replied Cromwell. " Jolinn)', this case is practically 
over. We can act now." 

' I m glad to hear that," sniffed the sergeant. "Everything 
IS now beautifully clear." ' 

What beats me," said Catchptde, scratching his head " is t 
whv you were so certain that you wouldn’t find any dead man I 
m this coftin, Mr. Cromwell." , 


1 was certain, because it’s against all the laws of nature , 
for a deail body to be in two places at one and the same time " 1 
retorted Ironsides grimly. " If that doesn’t give you a hint, 
then I m S'-'rr)- for your intelligence." 

" Lo:.. sir. if you’re suggesting that the body at 

tlighr> ' IS the body of Simon Biggintree — and that’s what ^ 
\ou . 1 .- lo be suggesting— then either I'm crazy, or you’re 
crazy’ said the stout inspector hotly. " And I know darned 
well 1 m not crazy. Biggintree died over ten months ago, and 
> ou re not going to teU me . . . Unless, of course," he added, i 


I 
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suddenly cooling down, “ the man took some kind of poison 
that preserved him aD these months.” 

Bill Cromwell only smiled. 




CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

DEATH IN A MAN’S EYES 


^ It,was rather a wonder that Dr. Benjamin Trumper did not 
i hurl himself to destruction as he drove along the icy, treacher- 

I ous roads to Higham Top. For if ever a man was in a panic, 
he was in one. The e.xtraordinary events of tlie late evening, 
and their portent, had unnerved him. The strain had been 
great for more than forty-eight hours ; and now, this final 
shock, indicating as it did that Chief Inspector Cromwell was 
hot on the trail of the truth, reduced tlie country practitioner 
! to a state of mind which was tantamount to terror. 

How much did Cromwell know ? 

. That was the thought which kept drumming in his head. 
>What Cromwell suspected, what he guessed, did not matter. 
Suspicions and guesswork arc useless in j)olice investigation . . . 
How much did Cromwell kftow ? 

A climax was at liand. That much was certain. The doctor 
had an awful, frightening feeling that his recent bluffing had 
failed in its purpose. The very fact that Cromwell had been 
inside the cold storage plant was an indication of the detective's 
knowledge. 

More than once Dr. Trumper had been on the point of 
f abandoning everything and taking to panic flight. He would 
I have to sacrifice his home, his practice, Ins experimental 
laboratory and plant . . . and his great ambitions. Might, 

1 moreover, would in itself be an admissioi* of guilt, 
k " Why should I give everything up ? ” he muttered, again 
and again. “I’ve done ‘nothing. ... It was Parsloe s plan. 
Tve got to see him. Perhaps he’ll know what to do. 

Thus, after wasting a considerable amount of time, he had 
r. ,got out his car and was now driving like a madman through 
■f^he village of Higham St. Andrew. It was so late that not a 
[ .light was gleaming from any window. All the good people o 
that quiet Surrey village were in bed and asleep. It occurred 
' to Dr. Trumper, with some relief, that the servants at Higham 
’ ; D.M.L. ^ 

I 
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Top would be in bed and asleep, too. But Parsloe wouldn't 
be in bed. Not yet. It wasn't as late as all that. 

He was right. When he came within sight of the fine old 
house he saw that one or two lights were glowing from the 
lower windows. The curtains of the library window, he noticed, ipl 
were drawn right back, allowing the light to splash out across 
the snow-powdered lawn. As he stopped the car and jumped 
out he was half-inclined to go to the library window and g ain 
admittance that way, since it would save time. But no ; some-*^ 
body might see him, and his action would app>ear peculiar. ... a 
So he rang the bell in the ordinary way, fully expecting that I 
the door would be opened by Parsloe in |>erson. It wasn»t. | 
U^en the door opened, Truniper was confronted by Beale. ^ 
Oh, I thought . . . Hallo, Beale," said the doctor, almost 
stupidly. " I expected you to be in bed. . , . Where's your 
master ? " j . 


The butler looked at him strangely. 

"iSir Philip is in the library, sir . . 

Of course he s in the library^ — I knew he was in the 
library inte^pted Trumper, pushing his way in. " I saw 
the lights m the window as I came along." 

'' Is anything wrong, sir ? " 

'' Wrong ? Wliy should an>nhing be wrong ? " 

You don't look very w'ell, sir. . . 

" Nonsense ! I'm perfectly well," snapped the doctor, 
making a great effort and pulling himself together. " Don’t 
stand there gaping at me, man.” 

It was a fact that Beale was gaping. He had never seen Dr. 

irumper in this condition before. Always an unusual looking 

man, the doctor was now almost grotesque— with his hatless 

head revealing his untidy hair, with his overcoat buttoned so 

that It "as all askew' — and a look of feverish delirium in his 

eyes. Not a pleasant spectacle to confront any butler at such 
s lAt6 noiir. 

"lam %erv sorry, sir," said Beale hastily. " I wasn't aware 
that 1 was gaping. I was just going to bed. It is a good deal 
past my usual- hour, but I thought that Sir Philip, pcrharis . . . 
Ha'-e you Juid bad new’s. sir ? " l-«» • ♦ . - 

‘ N ^ I haven’t had bad new's." retorted Trumper. as he 
■ ^ » '’p*tient strides towards the library. " I'm worried, 

^ - 1 ... A patient of mine . . . Verv gra\'e rase . No 

>'ou needii t trouble to come with me. Beale." * 

He burst into the librarv' like a voUng tornado crashing the 
door closed. He tound Sir Philip Parsloe standing .Say ' 
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between the fireplace and the door, with a well-filled whisky 
glass in liis hand, and a look of anger in his eyes. 

" What was all that out there with Beale ? " he asked 
harshly. “ Are you out of your mind, Trumper ? Why do you 
Acome bursting in on me like this ? Was it necessary to make a 
fool of yourself in front of Beale ? " 

There's something I must tell you . . ." 

“ Out with it, then," snapped Parsloe, rocking slightly as 

^ Tib^half turned. 

“ You've been drinking. . . 

" What if I have ? I’m in my own house, and I'm drinking 
■my own whisky. WTiat did you come to say ? " 

Finding himself face to face ^^^th this obviously lialf- 
' intoxicated man, Dr. Trumper recovered a good deal of his 
own poise. He had not expected anything like this. The 
baronet’s face was flushed to a muddy, unhe^thy hue, and his 
eyes were bloodshot and wild. For some vague reason the 
doctor was filled with a sense of foreboding. 

“ Steady, Parsloe," said Trumper sharply. " I had no idea 
that I should find you in tliis condition. You had better be 
careful with that stuff. You’ve had more than enough , . 

He broke off as Sir Philip emptied his glass at a gulp, and 
' .M’efilled it from the decanter. 

" Say what j'ou've got. to say, and get out ! ’’ he muttered 
thickly. " You've already told the whole house, judging by 
the way you were shouting out in the hall. Who let you in ? 
Beale ? I thought Beale had gone to bed." 

" I thought he w’ould have been in bed, too ; but the thing 
I have to tell you is so important that I could not possibly 

risk using the telephone ..." . . 

" Couldn’t it have waited until the morning ? interrupted 
r Parsloe angrily. " Good God, man, you look panic-stricken." 
He peered forward half stupidly, and blinked. " Have you no 
more sense than to come here in such a state ? What wU 
Beale think ? We’ve already had enough trouble . . .” 

. " Beale thinks nothing. I told him I was worried about a 


Do’ you suppose he believed you ? Well, get on with it. 

What's on your mind ^ , 

" Cromwell’s on my mind, said Trumper tensely. 

There was a silence. Sir Philip, in the act of raising the 
whisky glass to his lips, paused. He stared straight into the 
other’s eyes— and his own eyes were unnaturaUy cold with 

an awful fury. 
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“ What about Cromwell ? " he asked, almost in a whisper. 

" We thought he'd gone to London. We thought he had left 
the case in the hands of that dull-witted Catchpole. And to* 
night 1 find Cromwell and his assistant locked up in my cold 
storage plant.” 

” You found them there ? ” shouted Parsloe furiously. 

” Didn’t you tell me. before I left your house this evening, 
that you wouldn't be going to the place again until to-morrowr 

” I might have done . . 

'' Might have done, be damned. You did tell me so. Why 
the hell did you go there this evening ? ” 

" I had to go there,” replied Trumper. staring at the other 
strangely. ” What's the matter with you, Parsloe? You've 
acting as though you know something about this queer 
business. . . . All the lights in my house went out. and whert-l 
went to the power ho«ise I found that the main fuses had 

cy 

” I don’t see . . .” 

” There was nothing wrong in the house, so I went to the 
cold storage plant, thinking that the trouble was there,” said 
the doctor impatiently. ” It was there— plenty of it— in the 
shape of Cromwell. He'd put a couple of bullets through the 
power cable and caused a short circuit.” ^ 

” Tell me one thing, Trumper.” said the other, in a low, 
vibrant voice. ” Did you let Cromwell out ? ” 

” Let him out ? Naturally I let him out. MTiat else was 
there for me to do ? ” 

\ ou blasted, blundering fool ! ” said Sir Philip, advancing 
upon the doctor with such menace in his manner that the latter 
shrank back. 

” Control yourself, man. for God’s sake.” said Trumper 
hastily. ” What's the matter with you ? I couldn't help , 
Cromwell getting into the place, coiild I ? I don't under- 
stand. ^ He v as looking at Parsloe with a kind of rising horror, ^ 

\ ou re not taking this at all as I expected. It’s natural that ^ 
you be alarmed, yes. But why look at me so male- Jl. 

voleiii: V f Its obvious that Cromwell is suspicious, or he | 
wouldn t i’ave broken into the cold storage house. . . 

\ou say he broke in? I wondered . . . Don’t imagine . 
YOU are giving me any news. Trumper. Cromwell’s dangerous, J 

1 ajiprei sated that from the first, and I realised it more thaiv^l 
ever to-night. 

Parsloe broke off. drank some more whisky, and paced the 
room. ^ 
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" This is hell ! " he went on. " How long ago did this 
happen ? What did Cromwell say ? Where did he go ? Don’t 

stand there like a dummy. ...” 

“ Wait— wait,” interrupted the doctor hoarsely. Let me 

^understand one thing clearly, Parsloe. Am I mad ? Am I 
imagining things— or are you telling me that you were aware 
of Cromwell’s predicament ? Unless I am going completely 
out of my mind your words and your manner suggest that the 
— did not accidentally close upon CromweU and Lister ... 

•' Must we keep up this farce? ’ snapped Parsloe. Of 


“ I did not go interlenng. proiesieu me umci. aidvci. i 
I told you that my lights went out, and that I went to the 
cold storage plant to see . . He broke off and ^nk limply 
into the nearest chair. " Dead by the morning . That s what 

you said, isn’t it ? Are you mad. Pars be ? 

^ “ When I left your house to-night it \\as very dark, said 

Sir Philip unsteadily. " You shut the door at once-do you 
remember ? As I was walking to my car I thought I saw a 
fah^t glimmer of light at the bottom of your garden through 
i crevice in the trees. I don't know why I did so. but I walked 
.tcrosl the garden and took a closer look. I found the outer 
of your precious plant slightly a,ar, and the light from 
the inner chamber was escaping. ... I couldn t understand it 
I slipped into the lobby and heard voices . . . Crornwell and 
Lister were inside the place. The safety catch of the inner 
dior w^s in the ' safety ' position. I silently altered it and 

^'“Tnow?ng‘'M'weU what you were doing ? " whispered 
Trumper " Knowing that you were shutting those two men 

Jetorted^r » 

reputXn S well as I do ; he's a man who takes risks, a man 
who flouts red taj^e.” 

Sf me finuii. ” If Cromwell had been armed wdth a search 
Let meimi:»ii. openly and demanded 

warrant he But Cromwell didn’t do that. 

^ ° ulfcfear proof that he was acting in a highly 

^He picked the jP ^^d his assistant were mside, the 

irreguUr manner he ana ^ Very unfortunate. No 

Wame attacT^g itself to® you. or anybody else. You could 
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have proved quite easily that you had been nowhere near the 
plant.” 

But it was wurdef ! whispered Trumper, shivering, 

“ It was a sure way of safeguarding ourselves,” corrected 
Parsloe harshly. ” Cromwell had no search warrant in hisil 
pocket, and the official inquiry after his supposed accidental 

death would have proved that. It would have seemed perfectly 
clear to the authorities that he had acted with gross irregularity 
and had suffered death for his pains. Unpleasant for ' 

Trumper, but that couldn’t be helped. I wasn't going to tell *' 
you anything about it until to-morrow.” o 

'' You shut those two men up,” muttered the doctor j 
paUidly. ^ou left them in there to die.” He half rose, 
stanng at Sir Philip m horror. ” That's murder,” he added 

shrilly. God Almighty. Parsloe, that’s nothing but colrfi* 
blooded murder. ® 

■■ Control 
sudden, aren 

Yes \es, but this IS something entirely different. IdidnT 

mind taking a few risks. ...” 

becoming dangerous. Do you think I was 
^oing to see all our plans shipwrecked because of the impudent 

rp^TllTionf? Scotland Yard officer who was flouting allj,. 

T,, that alter the fact ? You were going to kill them 

It s I'ornble Parsloe. I tell you, man, ifs hortble. I nevCT 
agreed to help you in anything like this.” 

The situation arose uiiexpectedlv. 


cier. 

yourself, vou fool. Damned squeamish all of a 
‘ you've gone pretty far with me ” 


t9 


1 n ^ow it arose,” almost shouted Dr. Trumoer 

wildly. I m not going through with this dirty busineS 
I arsloe I wash my hands of it. I won't be a party * 


Tj 1 . , , wvii t uc u uariv 

came s rTngefv from wlrimpen^g cry— a sound which 
K-Il from so big a man— as Parsloe advanced noon 

hm with an expression m his eyes that carried death TruXer 

h^hid l'' expression in a man's eyes before S 

ind des^pcrat'e"’*" companion^was dan^™uS 


so fast, Triunpcr,” said Parsloe softly. " It's too late 

«e'_re°going duough wi'thTt* together 
■But not murder 


f i 


my q°u°esdons r "" answer 

*■ T .-w? 1 ^ T ^ CromweU go after he’d left vou ? ” 

I don t know. I was very angry, ^I ordered him out of my 
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house. . . The doctor grew panicky again. " Can't you 
understand. Parsloe. that there's nothing we can do ? CromweU 
must have a good idea of the truth, or he would have had no 

reason to go to the cold storage plant. , 

^ “ Wait wait. Let me think. Cromwell s different. . . .He 

has a way of keeping things to himself— of acting alone. He s 
got himself into trouble lots of times because of that weakness 
^-olhis. . . . What was the time when you let him out t 
r^Rougiiiy about half-past ten. . . ^ 

‘ intended doing anything to-night he would have ^en here 

m before now. He's not going to act until the morning. Trumper. 

^ I heard him talking about the Green Dragon . . . It s my guess 
he's staying at the Green Dragon for to-night. 

•* Here^ uTeVSff drink," said Parsloe. " There's work to 
be dSie I’m going to tlie Green Dragon to settle ^nth Crom- 
well and that young fellow with him. You re coming, too . . . 

" You’re coming with me," snapped Sir Philip 
“ Parsloe you are completely insane, said Dr. Tr-um^r 

frankly and ,e., h.m 

Now“of bourse you are merely drivelling . . 

Iri amTot Forestall him, Parsloe-go to him and 
n,akfa clean breast of everything. I'll do the same. It .s 

our only possible chance. ^ 

» say and undo all that % Tnimner — and let it sink in. 

ive'^te siVencrCromwell 'and his ,^istant before they 

take anybody else instantly. " No, no, 

, “And I refuse, sad tlie^ 

Varsloe. it s no hardly aware of the fact 

himself up to his full h^ig foot/" Until to-nigl»t I 

have tUeV«?t" you^nthusiastically^ eagerly. But no 
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longer, Parsloe. For me, this is the finish. If you are not 
going to the police, I am. ...” 

'■ I don’t think so,”, interrupted Parsloe, picking up a long- 
bladed paper-knife from his desk and holding it by the tip. 
" Guns are very noisy, Trumper. This isn’t noisy.” 

■' Now I know you are mad,” said the doctor huskily. *' Put 
that thing dowm, you lunatic. Please, Parsloe,” he added 
earnestly. ” You’re drunk. That’s what’s the matter with 
you. You’ve had too much of that w'hisky. " 

” I shouldn’t advise you to edge nearer to the door, 
Trumper,” broke in Sir Philip, ” You’re not going to get 
away so easily, I can throw this thing very accurately.” 

Something cracked inside the doctor's head. 

Help ! ” he screamed, making a rush for the door. ” Beale 
—Beale ! Help ! ” 

He did not realise that he was so stricken with panic that 
his voice hardly rose above a croak. With a curse, Parsloe 
sprang to his feet and hurled the dagger. . . . Half-way to the 
door Dr. Trumper pitclied forsyard, his loose, ungainly body 
hitting- the carpet and rolling over grotesquely. He finished 
up in a limp, silent heap. 

” liie hopeless fool ! ” muttered Parsloe, shaken. 

He walked imsteadily to the spot where Trumper had fallen.! 
He had nexer intended to throw the dagger. His threat had 
been idle. He had done so automatically, as it had been the 
only thing in ids hand — and it had been vitally necessary to 
stop Tnimper's outcry. 

He bent down — and swore. He swore, not because the other 
was deatl, but because he had, himself, been so scared. There 
was nothing much wnmg with Trumper. The dagger, far from 
liax'ing been Hung accurately, had merely struck the running 
man on the back of the head — and with the hilt, at that. The 
scalp was not exen grazed, and there was no blood. So much 
ic>r . ir IMiilips l<oasted knife-throwing prowess. 

He rose to his teet uncertainly, and stood listening. Then 

went ill. roSS to tilt* ctonr finrl criftlt/ Ui^ 


i 


i 



I 




1 


the door and softly opened it. He took a 
step or twi.» out into the hall, listening again. The great house 
was completely silent. 


Satisfied. Parsloe returned and took another drink. He had 
readied the stage of complete recklessness. W'hile a trifle un- 
steady his brain xvas nexertheless clear, and he was capabJ 
of thinking as x\f!l as ever. The whisky xv-as in his brain, i 
Ills blood. . . He was npe for any mischief. 

He pickc up the paper-knife — which 


was in reality a 
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formidable dagger— and ran his finger along the edge. It is 
doubtful if Parsloe. completely sober, would have seriously 
considered the task of going after a man like.Chief Inspector 
Cromwell with a dagger. Drink, and plenty of it. had robbed 

mm of his sense of proportion. 

He went across to the doctor again, and frowned. He coidd 
not very well go off and leave the man littered all over the 
librarv floor. He poured some neat, brandy into Irumpers 
"In^fiith, and after a few minutes the signs were encouraging. 

Shortly afterwards. Trumper was sitting 

" Pull yourself together, Trumper, urged Sir Phibp. I m 

sorrv 3 .boiit wli^t heippcncd* • • • , 

•■bh Parsloe. it's you. My head feels uncommonly p-un- 

‘ fnl Ooooh ' " The doctor had passed a hand over his head 
^l^tiiagSg/esults. - Did I hive a fall? I don’t seem to 

were making a fool of yourself and I had to do 
somethrn;7o stop yol" sanl the other, as he helped Irumper 
to his feet. " Here, sit m this chair. 

•' v^ouVe^not. It's only a bruise. Drink tWs.” 

- YouS to do sometlhng to stop me ? ” reiieated Trumper 
Amakhig an X to reinembcr. '' Stop me from doing what ? 

^ •°?^vrs‘'only1he paper-kn.fe-the hilt struck you on the 

^ " Yes, yes— 

YOU threw that 

dagger at me, shouting like a maniac, and I didn't 

' pciVn L m'rown,‘b“yob^^^^^^^^^ / “anftrieTmy" se^v^nts 

into our secrets ? , , longer in a condition to 

res° t. His^m^wa; giving h.m very great pmn. -d ‘he How 

foltl. mubt 'the same way as a fnghtened 

rabbit might look a‘ yf ^ do, Parsloe. don't do it," 
“ 'Whatever you have decided to 

'‘he whispered but you're craEy drunk." 

YouYe drunk— you don ‘ y' to make the whole thing 

« o,».. 
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servants are in bed, and we're going to sink or swim by the 
result of to-night's activities. Don’t let's have any more 
quarrelling. We’re going into this thing together. We've got 
to be sensible.” 

A strange look came over Dr. Trumper's face as he stare(D^ 
beyond Sir Philip Parsloe’s shoulder at the window, which 
was uncurtained — and into his eyes there came a light of 
inexpressible relief. 

” Yes, Parsloe,” he said, in a whisper. ” You’re quite right. 
We’ve got to be sensible now.” 

Parsloe stared at him blankly for a moment, then, seeing 
the direction of his gaze, swung round — and checked, frozen. 

Standing outside the window was Bill Cromwell. ^ 


i 


t 

i 
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It was characteristic of Ironsides to make an entn;' of that 
sort. Finding Higham Top in darkness, except for a dim light 
in the hall and bright lights streaming out of the library 
window, the chief inspector had made a bee line for the latter. 

” No need to disturb the servants,” he muttered mischiev- 
ously. ” Let's go this way. H'm ! If this Parsloe blighter is 
a murderer — and I'm not making any more guesses on that 
score — he’s damned careless with his window blinds.” 


> 


i 






he’s hardly likely to be committing another murder 

Tohnnv Lister. ” I don’t 


in his own library,” murmured Johnny . 

suppose the)’ ever pull the blinds in this house. Why should 
they ? They’re miles from the road and screened by trees . . 

Please, Sergeant Lister,” broke in Inspector Catchpole, the 
third member of the little party. ” The blinds aren’t important 

. . . I'm worried. T don't like this sort of thing at all, Mr. 
Cromwell.” 

” What sort of thing ? ” 

\ on know very well what I mean, sir,” wheezed the stout 
inspector. h>ot facing Sir Philip and getting the truth out 
of him. . lha 1 s all right. \\’e’ve got to do that as a matter 
01 duty. But t.!'* other . . . It’s damned risky, sir. If anything 
goes wrong 1 shall lose my jiension. ...” ^ 

I mif. it lose mine, but yours is safe enough,” "growled 
Ironsides artlv. ” Didn't 1 make it clear to Sergeant Root, 
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before we left the police station, that I’m shouldering the 
entire responsibility ? Then don’t moan so much. I’ll admit 
I'm taking a risk, but a man never gets anywhere unless he 
gambles now and again.” 

^ There was no time for further conversation. They had 
reached the window, and Cromwell stepped fonvard until he 
was close to the glass, and took a good look inside. Sir Philip 
Parsloe was looking very serious and grim, and he was talking 
^ -t^r. Trumper. who was looking very pale and groggy. 

It was at this moment that the doctor saw the figure at the 
window. Ironsides gave a little grunt as he observed the abrupt 
change in Parsloe ’s manner. 

^ “ Is it all right, Sir Philip ? ” he called, in the friendliest of 

terms. ” Can I come in ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied Sir Philip readily. One moment. I U 

open the window,” , , ^ u 1 ’ u 11 

As he advanced towards the french door he could not 

conceal the light of evil satisfaction which burned in his eyes. 

No need to go searcliing for Cromwell now' . . . Cromwell was 

walking right in. . . . And, because he had come to the library 

window, instead of going to the door, nobody in the house 

knew' anything about his presence. „ 

I “ Come in, Cromwell— come m I invited Parsloe cordially, 

^ The chief inspector smiled to himself as the french door 
was opened Try as he would to control himself, there was a 
distinct suggestion of ” walk into my parlour, said the spider 
to the fly ” in Sir Philip’s voice and nmnner. 

" Didn’t like to disturb the household at this late hour, sir, 
said Ironsides. ” Saw a light in this window, so we came this 

'^^Parsloe's manner undenvent a sudden change. For the first 
w time he saw two other figures in the background — the stout 
^ bulk of Inspector Catchpole. and the lithe slimness of Detective 

Sergeant a very careful man, Mr. Cromwell,” said Sir 

Philip curtly. " Come in — all of you. This is a strange liour 

^ to be calling on me. isn’t it ? ” , 

Cromwell did not answer immediately. He waited until his 
two companions were in the room. Then, after a glance at the 
agitated Dr. Trumper. he turned to lus host ^ 

A" I'm calling on a strange business, Sir Philip, he answered. 

“ I wonder if you would be surprised if I arrested you, here 
and now, for the attempted murder of Sergeant Lister and 
myself at about ten-thirty this evening 
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It was such an unexpected speech that Sir Philip Parsloe 
was momentarily thrown off his oalance. Dr. Trumper nearly 
collapsed ; he made unhappy little noises and seemed ta ^ 
into a trance, with his eyes fixed on Cromwell. 

“ I don’t know whether you're trying to be funny or not.^ 
Cromwell, but I'm not in the mood for jokes at this hour/*: 
said Parsloe with anno3^ce. “ What, exactly, do you mean 
by that extraordinary remark ? ’* 

" Don’t you know ? " mocked the chief inspector. ** 
how, I think you do, sir, but don’t worry. ..." 

" What the devil do you mean— don’t worry ? ” 
snapped the other. " You have a fine nerve, comuig in 
here ..." ^ 

" I’m not going to charge you with anything — yet," pro- 
ceeded Cromwell imperturbably. " Before we get to that— 
if we ever do get to it — somebody in this room has got to do 
a whole lot of talking." 

" Yes. yes— exactly.” said Trumper, half jerking himself 
out of his chair. " Cromwell is right. Parsloe. There’s no sense 
in further subterfuge ...” 

" Be quiet," snapped Parsloe. • " Cromwell has no authority. 

If he had, he would have produced it at once. But he’s clever 
enough to know that a little chicanery of this sort will make ^ 
you lose your head and say foolish things. ..." * 

" But, Parsloe," panted the doctor. " It’s absolutely useless 
to keep up this nonsense. ..." 

" I agree, sir," interrupted Inspector Catchpole. striding 
forward with grim authority — and determined to assert him- 
self for once, Cromwell or no Cromwell. " Sir Philip Parsloe, 

I want a full statement from you concerning the murder of 
your brother, Sir Kenneth Parsloe." 

A fleeting expression of annoyance passed across Bill 
LroinweU s face. This was an entirely unrehearsed scene, and 
he liated to see a colleague making a fool of himself. Dr. 
Iruraper fell back :.:to his chair again, pale and shaking. 

1 thought yr were an incompetent idiot the first time I 
set eyes on yo* Catchpole," said Parsloe contemptuously. 

iNow 3'ou have confirmed that impression. You call it 
murder, do you ? My poor brother was accidentally killed . . . 

I didn’t say that, sir." 

" jlut you implied it." 

Xo, ! didn’t, sir. I only said that I want a statement,” 
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said Catchpole obstinately. *' And the sooner 3'ou let me have 

it, the better." . u *1. -4^ 

" I believe," said Parsloe. " that my brother was on quite 

friendly terms with your chief constable. Catchpole. To-morrow 

I shall make a point of going to see him. I’ll have you throwm 

out of the Force ...” , . / t' 

“ Before we start talking of throwmg people out of Forces, 

rir wouldn’t it be a good idea to get things straight ? 

Interrupted Ironsides, in a tired voice. ” Better leave this to 

me inspector." he added, with a regretful glance at Catchpole 

" l’ don't see how any man can gi\'e vou a statement about 

a murder that was never committed. I know damned well you 

can't charge a man with murdering himself. 

“ Doing what, sir ? ’ asked Catchpole blank!) . 

* He ier^d round as Dr. Trumper sprang to his feet— as 

thoueh Cromwell's words had touched off a bomb. 

‘‘ He knows Parsloe.” shouted the doctor. ‘ \ ox^ heard 
that didn't you ? I'm glad. I’ve had enough. Far better for 

"'■■‘r'bkTa“Tren"t‘ youT” jerked Cromwell. " I'm doing 
the talking now, doctor. It would have been different if 
had made up \our mind to talk first.” He swung round 
^rttlrbaronet.'^'" I’m afraid your little game is up, Sir 

Kenneth.” . , ^ . 

There was a silence that almost nnrt. 

•• cir what ? ” wheezed Catchpole, at length. 

'■ You heard. I can't understand wfiy you haven ‘ seen it 

Td'"’' s'S tfn't th"at ':?Si" KeniLTh"l>° SoXt 'the' body 
of SimorBiggiiitree, who died last April in Topley Down 
while he w^ dipping shee,x 

he d'^'ir C^mwellt'-'^Jpcuiated CatcVole, aghast. ” Sir 
Seth Parsloe is d-d. and Wnt len^ 

“ This gentleman said Crom^^ell. is^^ ^ 

himself-^econd edi^m whiskers, and dressed 

dressed Sir Kenneth mi ^^-5 i,een laughing at 

in correct e\jning c^othe^^l i^s^ector smiled twistcdly. 

us for two days. . ; ' , * a dead man laughing. ' 

“ Rather a unique thougl , Hppd in his throat, Catchpole 

■ Except for a few wheezy noises deep in 

suppressed into the darkness of his brain. 

5rr!jr/L'iit‘ rin‘’™ucrthe‘':ame condition. Kow that 
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the thing had been revealed to him, he was amazed to find that ! 
it had been glov^ing like a beacon all the time. i 

" Kick me, somebody ! ” muttered the sergeant. ** I’ll tell ■ 
you what, Mr. Catchpole ; you kick me, and I’ll kick you. • 
We've both been as blind as bats. We ought to have known^ ' 
as soon as we found the empty coffin." 

Dr. Trumper was reacting in quite a different way. In the j 
space of ten seconds he was a changed man. As he rose to i 
his feet the panic died out of his eyes, and fepots of cgloii’ - 
petumed to his cheeks. A great relief surged over him, visible 
for all to see, and when he spoke his voice was eager and virile. . 

" God, I’m glad ! " he said fervently. " This terrible night- i 
mare has been almost more than I could bear. Don't take any ' 
notice of Parsloc — he’s been drinking. He's not in a fit state 
to talk. He’s been drinking heavily. But you can’t hold anvf 
thing criminal against him, Mr. Cromwell.” 

"No?" . ' 

"No, you can’t," insisted the doctor. "Or me, either^ j 
We have been foolish. I’ll admit — madly, preposterously 1 
foolish. But we’ve done nothing criminal," | 

The man who was now revealed as Sir Kenneth Parsloe i 
laughed amusedly. ’ 

"Quite a pretty little comedy, eh, Mr. Cromwell?’’ heS^.' 
said, sitting down and lighting a cigarette. " I’m afraid I’m i 
not so philosophical as my friend, the doctor. I’m very sorry 1 
the tnitii has come out. 1 was looking forward to an enjoyable ^ 
time, leaving this CDinedy through to the finish. There’s 
nothing you can do, of course. ..." 

" You didn’t try to kill us in that cbld storage plant, did ' 
you . said Johnny Lister sliarply. • ' 

" What cold storage plant is tins ? " wondered Sir Kenneth. ' 
vatu lifted eyebrows. * ^ 

Catchpole turned to Cromwell for guidance. 

" Are > ou goir.g through with that charge, sir ? ’’ he asked. * 

I nevei made such a charge," replied Ironsides. "I'm 

afraid there s nf)t enough evidence ..." 


that Biggiutree died nearly a year ago! . . 5 

that’s riglu ! ” interrupted Catchpole, \vith a jump. 

M >1“=^ last AprS, 


well 
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*■ Hardly in a fit condition to be mistaken for a man who 
died two nights ago. eh ? ” supplied Ironsides grimly. You re 
right, inspector. But cold mutton, killed m the Argentine, 
wouldn't be much good for Sunday's dinner m England u it 
f^asn't preserved on its way across the Atlantic. Modem 
science has achieved some pretty wonderful things . . • , 

“That cold storage plant of the doctors. shotted 
Catchpole, with a full and complete understanding. ^ow 1 
iStbw why you told me that there was something funny about 
SHead Van, when we first found him^ You sa.d he ^ too 

cold-too stiff . . . Here, whafs been go.ng on ? Body snatch 
ing by God ! It seems to me. Sir Kenneth Parsloe, that we 

shaU have a very serious charge to bring ^^’^*"f^>'?^4piTUDted 

"Nonsense. We’ve done no harm to anybody, interrupted 
^^"^Therrmav not have been any murder-or any accidental 

^l"»VyouVplt°ti;straudu,o™^^^ 

IVe transgressed the law m anv uay^^ ^ Admittedly I 
meet the case. Let s be sen never intended to be 

played a tnck on , ,^|kt.d the whole thing over 

' ‘'^>:^P^d“ctToragLnsr;r^^^^^ Hatherton, I presume?” 

I he had gone to He's a killer. He killed poor 

should have gone to the galU ms. ^ne. You 

Easton, "ay titr^those threats were not empty. I hc 

know as well as 1 do tn orison and was actually 

^ very fact that Hather on escaped from pnson 
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“ He wanted to get to you — to meet you face to face~but I 
don’t think it’s on record that he said he'd kill you. I wonder 
if you’ll be surprised to know that I twigged your game before 
you arrived on the scene as ‘ Sir Philip ’ ? My private examina- .. 
tion of the body was very informative.” ^ 

You hear. Parsloe ? ” asked Dr. Trumper shrilly. ” He 
examined the body. I knew it I ” 

” I felt a bit sorry for you, doctor,” said Cromwell dryly^ 
You did all you could to stop me, didn’t you ? That 
one reason why I wanted to have a closer look. . . . All I had 
to do was to pick a door lock, and I spent a most interesting 
hour with our friend. Biggintree. You see, a thought had come 
to me. . . . Before Inspector Catchpole and I had ev'en got to 
Higharn Top — wliile we were driving along in the car — the 
inspector happened to mention that Sir Kenneth Parsloe and 
old Simon Biggintree were known as the tw'o most bearded men 
in all Surrey. I hat brought something back to my mind — a 
pliotograpli in a cheap Sunday paper, some years ago, of a 
Surrey farmer, and some tosh to tlte effect that he was some- 
body s ‘ double.' You know what these Sunday papers are. 

It was all nonsense, reallv. Except for the fact that the two 
Jiicn had the same kind of beards, they weren't at all alike.” 

Irue — perfectly true,” said the doctor eagerly. ” In spite 
of that, a sort of fable grew up. and was spread through the 
v’illagcs, that Sir Kenneth and Biggintree were as like as two 
peiis. As you say. it was nonsense. You know how these 
stories are exaggerated. . . . One day, years ago. I believe a 
fanner friend of Biggintree’s hailed Sir'Keunelh from across 
the ro.id in Kedhill — and Sir Kenneth was rather annoyed. 
When Biggiruree heard about it. he turned it into a great joke 
— he was a btHsterous, jovial kind of man — and I believe he 
even went to the length of trimming his beard a bit so that 
it more closely resembled Sir Kenneth's.” 

The thing her. line a damned nuisance,” said Sir Kenneth 
irriiablv. ” If 1 ever Iiappened to go near Topley Down, 
cour.try louts laughed at me outright. I understand that many 
ol Biggintree s:-.. ui.iintances, at cattle marketsand agricultural 
sliows, got . .o .le way of greeting him as ' Sir Kenneth,’ and 

^ cr.ously. I was glad w’hen the man died.” 

■ ' la lure,” nuddetl Bill Cromwell. 

Of lic*;u fjnlnrr* — 1 


u failure and I def}- ^ou to prove anytliing else, 
snapped Sir .Kenneth, " ihe body’s upstairs— go and look 

’■ 1 hanks, sir. but I've looked at it,” drawled Ironsides. 
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" And one thing I noticed, after I had made a careful examina- 
tion of the fingernails, was that the dead man had been leading 
a rough life. His hands were hard and horny— the typical hands 
of a farmer. I took specimens, too, of the deposit under the 
fingernails— iust to be on the safe side, you see— and our people 
at the Yard got busy with microscopes. Thev found distinct 
traces of carbolic acid crystals and soft soap. In a word, sheep 
dip Very conclusive evidence that the body belonged to 
“''Smon Biggintree. and not to Sir Kenneth Parsloe, who w^ 
hardly likely to have been dipping sheep in his Iibrar>. But 
, that evidence, in itself, wasn't enough. Dr frumpcr s be- 
' haviour had interested me from the hrst, and when I found 
out that he had a private cold storage ]dant of lus own 1 was 

S.“ '3 “Si s. 

Secretary, but I got an exhumation order out of him bthrc 
^ ‘^couldn't I have seen that before?” grumbled 

?r‘«pe;'s’^fSgrrrtor.’’u^s\al^^-^ „ 

We had no intention of harming "i? Kenneth was ah 
inception of the idea came from me. bir Kcnnctn 

on"‘dt?or,” said Ironsides, ” You're taking all this 
down, Johnny, aren't Uiat as Sir Kennctli's 

You will understand Mr. ^^oni e U u 

closest friend — indeed, his only r . ^ Easton murder 

aware of his trouble oyer ! ™X“.“‘Hatiuuto.u^ eon- 
case, and the threats of that > g ^ knew' all about 

tinued Trumper. " In concerning Biggintree. 

the preposterous and sudden death that an idea 

» It w^ when I heard of B.gg.ntree sj^^n had died of 

came to me-part.cularly as he 

heart failure, which tne™' hh various animals in my 

normal. I had been expcrimci ti g cuccess. I knew 


L preserving 
^ that ^ 


in perfect condition for ^ f , "^jnount of time had passed, 
it in cold store until a reasomiblc f“P\_n„eth.” 
and then produce it as the body of Sir Kennetn 
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“ Sounds plain crazy to me,” gnmted Catchpole. 

*' Oh. no, it was decidedly ingenious,” insisted the doctor. 

** If everything had gone as we had originally planned there 
would have been no suspicion in anybody’s mind ; no trouble 
of any sort. Luck was against us, that's all. It was most * 
unfortunate that Hatherton should escape from prison tliis 
vvreek — for that was not only a serious complication in itself, 
but it had the effect of bringing you on the scene, Mr. Cror^ 
well. But for these totally unlooked-for developments, there 
would never have been any query about the cause of Sir 
Kenneth’s ‘ death.' There would have been no suggestion of 
foul play— no hint that Hatherton had committed a second 
murder.” 

” Yes, I get that,” agreed Cromwell, nodding. ” If I hadn't 
been on the spot, the inspector wouldn’t have been there, 
eitlier. Sergeant Root, perhaps . . . but I’ve no doubt that 
\ ou had Sergeant Root in your pockets. No aspersion on 
knot’s character, mark you, but a country policeman is apt 
to hold the Squire in something akin to awe. The body w’ouJd 
have been ‘ discovered ’ and carried into this house without 
anv fu.ss. Nohiids- would have looked at it closely — except the 
family doctor.” 

” Preciselv,” said Trumper excitedly. ” That was the whole 
essence of the scheme. 1 was Parsloe’s doctor. Nobodv else 
would have hail a chance of c.xainining his supposed body. A 
perfectly simple matter to give the certificate, and not a single 
awkward question would have been asked. Sir Kenneth 
Par.sloe wa.s dead — unhappily killed in a motoring accident.” 

“ What n-.dly happened that night ? ” asked Ironsides. 

" I had better go back a little,” said the doctor, before Sir 
Kenneth coukl interv'cne, as he seemed inclined. ” No, Parsloe, 
let me tell the whole story. Ever since poor Warner Easton 
was murdered Sir Kenneth has been ill with worry. . . . Nerves, 
sleepless niKhls, even ph\ sical deterioration. ... As his medical 
man I >vas seriousls concerned. I knew the cause of the trouble, 
but could do nothing about it. Parsloe was living in constant 
dread of Hatherton escaping from prison and coming to 
Higham Top to attack him. After Hatherton’s abortive 
attem])ts to escape — which were widely publicised by the 
newspaper. -I was afraid that 1 was going to have a really j 
sick man o- my Iiands. At the time of Biggintree’s death Sir 
Kenneth w . little better than a nervous wreck. 

And ll.cp, like a Hash, I had this idea. I talked it o\’er 
with Sir K< raicth. If we were going to do anything about' it, 
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we had to act immediately after the funeral. We were having 
axold spell last April, so I had no fear that the body would 
have suffered any great deterioration by the time it was 
buried. ... All we had to do, I told Parsloe, was to go to 
Topley Down churchyard on the night of Biggintree’s funeral 
and take the body.” 

■ Ghouls ! ” muttered Catchpole austerely. 

It was not a pleasant task, I will admit— but to a medical 
*llwa like myself it was simple enough,” said Trumper im- 
patiently. “ Everything was in favour of such a plan. Topley 
Down churchyard is one of the most secluded m this district, 
without a house or a cottage nearer than half a mile ; the 
churchyard is surrounded by trees and there is a httle lane 
up which I could drive my car. And at that particular period 
lithe time of the funeral, I mean— there was a moon. We 
need not even take a lantern or electric torches with us; . . . 
The earth of a freshly closed grave is soft and easy. ... 

Parsloe decided to risk it. \Ve went to the church- 
yard on the night of the funeral and removed the 
6ie gr^ve. We opened the coffin and took the body out. . . . 
.The^xt day anybody visiting the g^ve could have ^ 

no difference. There was no indication _ 
h(^f‘n disturbed Bv that time Biggmtree s bod> N\as in my 
storage plant It remained there, in perfect concht.on, 

until the other night.” 

» You waited a long time grunted Catchpole. 

"For two reasons,” ^^^^1 Imniper with the roads 

of the crash into the ditcii— a skiu ^ . Cpcondlv. we 

made explanation of the body s cold Ri^'^intree would be 
wanted a long interval to elapse, so that Biggmtree wouiu 

' decently fp^gotten/' Cromwell, almost admiringly, 

i Ingenious, aU nght, agreeu v ^ 

It seems a J ^ taking an awful chance, Sir Kenneth, 

things. But weren t you taking ail , 

in rSppearing at V”- X “ He "oked at Parllce hard. 
^Brthe wa^whe- -^B™1^er PMIip ? " 


t 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


1 


IRONSIDES LONG SHOT 


Parsloe smiled mockingly and shook his head. 

“ It’s no good your looking at me that way, Crom\vell7**Tie^ 
said. “ I dicm't kill my brother, if that’s what you’re thinking. 
Philip died in an obscure Spanish village, while on a walking 
tour through the country, nearly four years ago.” 


” I shall expect 


:t to see documentary evidence of that 
later on,” said Bill Cromwell. " I’m not surprised to hear it, 


sir. 


though. I hardly expected you'd engage on an enterprise like 
this if your brother were really alive. Let's get back to what 
we were talking about before. Weren’t you afraid that your 
servants would see through you ? And Dinglewell . . . WTiat 
about him ? He knows you intimately. . , .” 

“ Dinglewell ! ” echoed Sir Kenneth contemptuously. As 
short-sighted as a bat. No. I wasn’t afraid of Dinglewell. As 
for the ser^'ants. I knew that my appearance would be so 
altered by the removal of my beard, that I should have no ^ 
difficulty in fooling them. Any likene.ss— even a striking like- 
n^— would be regarded as perfectly natural. Philip himself 
did not come near this house in many 5'ears, and none of the 
servants ever saw him. I changed my voice slightly too— to 
say nothing of changing my manner very drastically.” 

” It would have been hard, keeping that up ..." * 

•A necessary to keep it up for long *’ 

said Parsloe. By the way doctor, I hope you won’t forget 
to tell Mr. Cromwell of our little financial arrangement You 
w'ere getting exceedingly well paid for your services.” 

“ R Perfectly true,” agreed Trumper, with dignity 

But I was risking my reputation as a medical man and I 
considered that I had a nght to a substantial monetary 
reward. Listen, Mr. Cromw’cil,” he added tensely. "Some 
years ago I had great and ambitious ideas of settling down to 
scientific research— of making experiments which would 
ultimately be of great benefit to mankind. Foolishly I ex- 
pended all my available capital on my laboratory and cold'^ 
storage plant. I m afraid I'm a very poor business man and 
^iicn U was too late I found that I had no money IStorwhich 
to Uve. I w as obliged, therefore, to earn my liv ing as a country 
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practitioner, , . . I saw, in this project, a way in which I could 
realise my dream. Parsloe promised me twenty-five thousand 
pounds — presumably a legacy in his wiU. That money would 
have come to me after the will had been proved — and I should 
g then have been able to abandon my medical practice and 
devote my time to the work I love." 

” I'm damned sorry for you, doctor," said Ironsides, and he 
meant it. " You're the one who's going to come out of this 
— ^ijjsiness pretty badly. You'll probably be wiped off the 
* medical register for infamous conduct, and you won't have 
your twenty-five thousand pounds as a consolation." 

The unfortunate doctor bow^d his head. 

‘’ Well, I'm getting what I deserve, I suppose," he muttered. 
V But let me finish, please. . . . After we had conveyed the 
'bbdy to my specimen chamber we had to build up a fiction 
‘Concerning Philip. Philip was dead, but Sir Kenneth had 
hever told anybody about it except me. . . . They had never 
^een on good terms, and had not seen one another in many 
■years. It was essential that Philip should come into the picture 
i as a living man. So, casually at first, Parsloe began telling 
Pinglewell and various other people that his brother had 
turned over a new leaf — that the old wound was healed. He 
inade a pretence of receiving letters from Philip, and writing 
letters in return. This went on for some montlw. For a ycry 
long time Parsloe was engaged in building up the fiction that 
he and Philip were reconciled, and that Philip was a fine 
fellow 

“I ‘can' understand all that, sir," intercepted Catchpole, 
with a trace of impatience. " But why go to all this 
pokery trouble ? You can’t mean to say that young Hather- 
ton's threats were'enough to set you off on such a dangerous 

' game ? " , 

“ I think I have told you that Sir Kenneth was a nervous 

wreck." replied Dr. Trumper. " Don t look at him now , the 

prospect oi freeing himself from the perpetual menace has 

resuUed in an incredible improvement ; during ^^^^se l^t 

months he had eaten well, slept well, and his general health 

is now excellent. But his health at the time we conceived this 


plan was giving me great concern. He was a m , j 

flhoiit in fear of his life ; when he hear 


•Chsession ; he went about in fear of his me ; wnen nc 
of Hatherton's first attempt to escape he nearly had a break 

is no need, Trumper." said Parsloe frowningly, " to 
exaggerate. Anybody might think I was fnghte 
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“ I am not exaggerating — and you were frightened/' 
retorted the doctor. “ You didn't realise it yourself, perhaps* 
but I had no difficulty in recognising the symptoms. Can't 
you understand the real, the subtle, object of our plan, Mr. 
Cromwell ? Sir Kenneth was to die in a car crash — ^just | 
another commonplace road accident. There would be reports 
in the papers, and sooner or later Hatherton would get to 
know-even in prison. You can imagine his reaction on hear- 
ing of the accident. All he was living for was to escape— 
that he could get at Parlsoe. But with Parsloe dead his 
incentive to escape would die, too.” 

” Yes,” agreed Cromwell. " Very true.” 

” That was the essence of the whole scheme — to ^ve 
Hatherton the impression that the man he hated was dead. 
Even if he did escape, which was most unlikely, he could have 
no possible grudge against Sir Philip Parsloe.” 

” It seems to me,” remarked Inspector Catchpole, “that 
you were ready to do some pretty dangerous things, and 
change your whole mode of life, for a small enough reason, 
sir.” 

Cromwell nodded approvingly, and Dr. Trumper, after 
looking at them for a moment, proceeded. 

” \^■e had ever>^hmg arranged. Parsloe was to arrive at » 
this house as Sir Philip ... It was so easy. Freed of all possible 
danger, he would carry on here living in peace and safety. As 
for myself, I was to be twenty-five thousand poimds the richer 
— free to conduct my scientific researches. That’s the whole 
truth of it, Mr. Cromwell. A simple plan in its essence, with 
nobody coming to any harm. It was only necessary for Parsloe 
to be careful for the* first few weeks— and if he drifted back 
into some of his owti old habits it would not matter. He has 
always been a man to keep to himself, and he would still be 
in his o\yn home, enjoying his own home comforts.” 

” I quite understand, of course, that a socially inclined man, * 
with his house always full of guests, would have had some 
ffifficulty m putting this thing across,” agreed Ironsides. 

As ^'ou say, in this case it was simple. But how was 
the Tvm srtuaJly put into operation? On the fatal night I 

t a ‘ w first place, I made it knowm to my household — and 
bir r. .h made it known to liis people, here — that I was i 
gom^ ' an interesting experiment in my laboratory 

^at o. sinng Parsloe was to come over to help. The roads 
were iR just the nght condition — frosty and treacherous. For 
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' some months Parsloe had been driving about in an open car, 
saying that he liked an open car better than a saloon. Thus, 
when he used an open car on that night, it was considered to 
be quite normal. The only thing that took us by surprise was 
the snow. We wanted a liard frost, but not snow." 

“ But what about the body ? 

** It was already in the car— having been brought here from 
m y cold storage plant the previous night. With the tem[>er- 
sibuce well below freezing point it was a safe procedure. 

** Vou rail it safe — driving a dead body about ? 

It was a risk we had to take— and a very small risk at 
that,” replied the doctor. " Parsloe called on me. as he often 

' did, and we put the body in the back of the car and covered it 
with rugs. Parsloe drove back home and put the car in the 
small garage. It is quite a separate garage from the mam 
garage, over which Edwards sleeps. For over six months bir 
Keniieth had kept it locked, with the key in his own pocket 
It had come to be a recognised thing that he always kept the 

^ small garage locked." „ v^.. 

f ” Every detail allowed for. eli ? said Cromwell. Tou 

! were pretty thorough. I must say.’ '< t 

I " We had to be thorough,' rep led the doctor. I ^ 




i Parsloe had worn the two suits alternately 
t evenly. I need hardly say that he has no valet, and he Keeps 

I his wardrobe locked." ,, . , rmir^wpll 

I ” Yes. I was wondering about the clothes 

I ” Having two suits, exactly alike, was h^ 

f to be found looking exactly the same as 
I left the house . . and there would certainly ” 

' time to mess about, changing clothes v\i P 

time of the supposed accident. Parsloe started off at 

^ tn: 

we-rinViust 

tion. so that when the master 

automatically accept it as that of h drove 

to the garage in the ordinary way. took out the car. ana a 

-^^"parsloe hh.r,^^ '■ ^ « 

!” ‘hiyroVet"-t”‘ro:n the“wrecked car w.thout leaving 
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any trace-and on a bicj'cle. When I saw the snow coming 
dovm. I almost abandoned the whole project. 

“ One moment,” said CromweU. Biggintree died of heart 

failure. How did he get that skuU injury ? ” 

*' The skull injury was effected by me, replied the doctor. 

“ It had to be done in order to give the impression that bir 
Kenneth had died bv striking his head violently against the 
frozen ditch. Well, the plan went quite smoothly . . . 
staged the skid with complete success; then he heavecP-fhe 
body out of the car and left it lying in the ditch, as tliough 
flung out by the force of the impact. He took the bicycle 
which w’as concealed in the back and rode away. 

Not a particularly easy thing to do/' said Parsloe, who 
seemed to be taking a cynical interest in the recital. “ That 
snow was the devil. If 1 left cycle tracks on the road the 
whole jig would have been up. My only recourse was to nde 
one of the car tracks. It took some doing, believe me. 

I kept it up for nearly a mile — and then, at a spot where 
.some cattle had bi-en crossing the road. I w'as able to relax. 
There was a farm track just there, and it w'as this farm 
track I needed. I went along it to a deserted barn— on 
my own property, bv the way — and here I had everything 
ready. I changed niv clothes, burning the suit which was 
identical with the clothes on the bod\ . 1 <;ut oft my beard 
and shaved, and when evers thing was ready I siinpl)- cycled 
into Guildford by a long, roundabout route and took a train 
for London. I abandoned the bicycle in a pond outside the 
tow'n. I put up at the Durchestcr in the name of ' Philip 
Parsloe,’ saving that I had just aiTived from tlie continent. 
The ne.xt day I saw the newspapers and immediately wired 
Dinglewell.” 

” And that, gentlemen, is the full story,” said Dr. Triunper, 
his shoulders droojing. ” What you are going to do with us 
I cannot imagine — but I would like to assure you that we 
never had an\' criminal intention. ” 

” Unkss you call robbing a graveyard criminal intention,” 
said Catchpole sternly. ” Of course, Mr. Cromwell, you had 
a hunch that something like this had been going on, hadn’t 
you ? '' voii hadn't, you w^ouldn’t have gone to the Home 
Ottice, ng for an order to exhume Biggintree’s body.” 

Co. ,1 atulations, Cruinwell,” said Sir Kenneth, yawming. 
” Accepi. ny apologies for c\cr having looked upon you as a 
fool. It '« ems that \ ou w't re one jump ahead of us all the 
time.” 
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** No, sir-« — just one jump behind/’ replied Ironsides. "Other- 
wise, we should have had this little chat two days ago. I had. 
a hunch, yes — ^but hunches aren't much good as evidence. 
Before I could take any action, I had to make sure that Dr. 

U Trumper’s reputed refrigerator was a refrigerator — and one 
capable of keeping a dead body in perfect condition for months 
on end. I also had to make sure that Biggintree’s coffin was 
empty. Why, dammit,’’ he said impatiently, " the doctor, 

"^fea^gave himself away practically from the start. I daresay 
you’re a clever doctor, Trumper, but you’re a hell of a bad 
actor. The way you kept telling me that Sir Kenneth s death 
was accidental was a sure proof that sometliing fishy was going 

on. The whole thing smelled.’’ 

" It was your unexpected appearance on the scene — you, a 
’highly placed Scotland Yard officer- — which frightened rne, 
achnitted the doctor. " Again,, your information that Hather- 
ton had escaped from prison and was somewhere in the 
district— that frightened me. too. Everything was going 
wrong. I was deadly scared lest your investigations should 
point to the supposed Philip as the murderer assuming 
that you rejected the accident theory. In any such event 

,,as that, of course, we should have been compelled to 

M>come out with the truth, and our whole sdieme would ha\e 

" ff you ask me, Mr. Cromwel!. this case has filled out like 
a damp squib', ’’ said Catchpolc discontentedly. ihere has i t 

■ been any murder — there's no murderer and I m ^ 

what charge we can bring against Sir Kenneth and tlie 

' ^°"^Better go back and look up your books.” suggested Sir 

’ Kenneth cynically. “You can charge us J*? 

Biggintree’s body yes. Was that actually a crimm<il act . 

. Waven'? so°d th/body ; we haven't used ;t for cr.nnnal 
pimposes. How does it strike you, Ciomwell . 

Bill Cromwell rose to his feet. 1 cnryarcfive 

, ' " There's one thing that seems to me 

■ not to say ugly.” he said, ^cthing that Dr. 

beneath his shagg>’ eyebrows. Its so g 

Trumper hasn’t seen in all these months. 

hapMned during the past day his voice 

whelmingly significant conclusion, sa ^ ^ so 

p somehow gaining strength and power. \^hy NNere >0 
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afraid of Maurice Hatherton ? You knew darned well that his 
chance of escaping from prison was remote. ... 

“ But,*’ Parsloe pointed out. *' he did escape.” 

'* A fluke. One of those thousand-to-one chances that 
occasionally come off. Actually, you must have known that 
the possibility was hardly worth bothering about. Yet you 
are willing to pay Dr. Trumper a small fortune and change 
your identity for the mere hoodwinking of a man who was 
a real danger to you at all.” 

” Now you are getting tiresome,” said Sir Kenneth roughly, 
taking a great dislike to the chief inspector’s stare. ” Changing 
my identity, as you call it, was only a pretence. . . . But I 
don't see why I should argue with you. I don’t like your 
tone, Cromwell.” 

” You’ll like it still less in a minute,” said Ironsides grimly. 
" You’ll hate it. How many times have I heard, during the 
last hour, that j'ou w'ere afraid of Hatherton because he had 
uttered murderous threats against you ; because his one aim, 
after escaping the gallows, w'as to break gaol and ' get ’ you ? 
Gross misstatements, ev'ery one of them. Maurice Ifatherton 
never threatened you ; he never swore to ' get ’ you. . . .” 

” Surely you are mistaken, Mr. Cromw’ell ? ” broke in Dt, 
Triun|'»er, in astonishment. ” I have always understood 
that Hatherton was a vicious young devil with murder in his 
heart.” 

” A picture supplied to you by Sir Kenneth Parsloe,” 
retorted Cromwell. ” I know why you were so keen to ‘ die,' 
Parsloe. and get l»eyond Hatherton’s reach ; why you were 
afraid that he would break gaol and confront vou. Notice I 
say ' confront you ’ and not ‘ kill you ' . . . You knew he 
wouldn’t kill you, but you u'^re terrified lest he slioukl get 
you face to face and force a ,s.:;‘ession out of you . . . Happily, 
the need for that has now pas&-.d. . . ” 

” Are > ou complett-ly mad, Cromwell ? ” shouted Parsloe, 
white with rage. ” Force a confession out of me ? What 
confession ' 


“ You . --•■ic rn 'nnocent man to the gallows by giving false 
testiinon;- '(ain' . aim,” said Ironsides deliberately. “It vv'as 
your rotter: ean- :-.ence and your fear f*f retribution — when you 
found that ^aerton had been rejirieved — that drove you 
into a nerv'ou • breakdown. Hatherton was a happy, carefree 
youngster, and suddenly his life was shattered.” Cromwell’s 
voice became hard and brittle. ” He knew tliat you were the 
cause of his doA-nfall. You expected him to hang ; but he 
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( 3 idn*t ha^g ; he lived and still lives. . . . And now we come 
to the point where I’m going to make a charge.” 

There was a tense, electric feeling in the air. Catchpole was 
looking almost frightened ; Dr. Trumper sat hunched and 
his eyes fixed on Cromwell as though he were hypnotised ; 
Johnny Lister made a slight movement in Parsloe's direction^ 
and his m^cles were tensed, ready for instant action ; Parsloe 
^ him self, his drink-inflamed eyes wild, his face flushed, had the 
^SJjpearance of a trapped rat. 

* I’ve been waiting until I heard the details of your little 
plot/’ continued Cromwell. ” I was afraid I might not get 
those details so easily afterwards. Sir Kenneth Parsloe, it is 
my duty to arrest you . . 

He paused, frowning, for at that moment there was a 
d^'amatic and unexpected interruption. A tap sounded on the 
ddor, and when Parsloe sharply said ” come in,” Beale entered, 
looking as sedate and unriiffled as ever. 

A gentleman to see Mr. Cromwell,” said Beale stolidly. 

; What in the name of . . .” began Parsloe. 

‘ . He stopped. A tall, athletic figure came striding eagerly 

• into the room, his eyes shining with excitement ; he was neatly 
I dressed, his fresh face was clean-shaven, and he walked as 
^■though on springs. 

Sorry to butt in, Mr. Cromwell,” he said breathlessly. 

“ They told me you were up here. ... I couldn't wait. I liad 
■ to come up and thank you. ...” 

'’Hatherton ! ” interrupted Sir Kenneth Parsloe, his voice 
rising as he recognised the newcomer — and became aware of 
• the obvious and dumbfounding fact that he was a free man. 

“ What in God's name is Hatherton doing here ? Why isn’t 
he in custody ? ” 

■ “ Oh, that’s something I haven't told you yet.” replied 
Cromwell. “ Hatherton's a free man ; he was released to-day. 
The game’s up, Parsloe. It is my duty to arrest you on the 
charge of murdering Warner Hope Easton, on the evening 

of . . .» 

^ Sir Kenneth sprang back so suddenly that he sent a chair 
crashing over. His bloodshot e3'es were full 0/ hatred and fear. 

** You tricky swine, Cromwell ...” 

I hope you're not going to make things difficult, ^on- 
^tinued Ironsides, with a sigh. ” I've managed to get hold of 
new evidence and it’ll be a lot better for all concerned, Parsloe, 
it you act sensibly and take in on the chin.” 

TTie air of quiet confidence in Cromwell’s tone, supple- 
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mented by the fact that Maurice Hatherton had been given 
his liberty, plus a brain which was inflamed by drink, caused 
the baronet to betray himself. 

“ You’rti a cunning devil, Cromwell, but you’re not going 
to get me as easily as all that," he said, whipping open a * 
drawer of the desk and pulling out a small automatic. " You’ll ^ 
never get me to the gallows. . . ." 

'* Stop him, Johnny 1 " yelled Cromwell. 

Johnny Lister was just too late. Even while his fingers were” 
closing round Parsloe^s arm, the frantic man pulled the trigger 
— and the bullet entered the side of his head . . . Blood spurted 
hideously as the man sank in a writhing heap. 

" My God I " said Ironsides, horrified. 

Dr. Trumper, coming out of his trance, fell on his knees 
beside the stricken man. 

" I knew it, sir — I knew it I ’’ almost wailed Catchpole. '* I 
said there woiild be awful trouble if you persisted . . 

" Won't some of you help me to lift him on to the couch ? " 
interrupted Dr. Trumper angrily. '* He’s dying, I’m afraid . . , 
My old friend . . . He’s still conscious, but he cannot last long." 

They lifted Sir Kenneth on to the couch, and the change 
in his expression was startling ; he knew he was dying ; he 
knew he had only a few minutes ; and all the hatred and panic |* 
had drained away, lea^^ng him calm and cynical, 

“ You win, Cromwell," he muttered. " Got a piece of 
paper ? It’s a signed confession you want, isn’t it ? You 
were perfectly right — Hatherton is innocent. ... It was I 
who killed Warner Easton — damn his eyes for the double- 
crossing crook he was I ’’ 

They managed to get his confession written out, and they 
got a pen into his failing fingers . . . they glided his hand as 
he signed. . . . Contrary to Dr. Trumi>er’s fears, however, he 
did not immcoi.ately lose consciousness. He kept talking for 
some minute >, and even begged for another glass of whi^y 
and a cigar..,.**. Then, quietly, he passed into a state of 

cornet • • • 

Bill Cromwell, suddenly looking very old and very tired, 
sank into a chair and swore softly to himself. Johnny Lister, 
who was feeling shaky on his on^ti account, had never seen 
Ironsides so completely shaken. 

Other things were happening ... ^ 

The burly Sergeant Root, appearing in the doorway with a 
startled look on his face, placed himself beside young Hather- 
ton, and took a firm grip on the latter’s arm. . . . Inspector 
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> Catchpole was the most worried man in Surrey Scuffling 

'Sounds, accompanied by whispers, came from the hall an- 
. nouncmg that the ser\^ants had been aroused by the shot 
s ;• ^ What are we going to do ? " muttered Catchpole. looking 

I'-^at Ironsides helplessly. “ The man’s dead ...” 

Not yet,” interrupted Dr. Trumper. ” It's only a small 
gun and the bullet is lodged in his head. ’Dut he won't last 
lone. 




2^* An hour or two, perhaps . . .” 

^ Couldn’t he be rushed to hospital ? ” asked Catchpole. 
**No; he can't be moved. ” 


' It's all right, Mr. Cromwell, isn’t it ? ” asked Hatherton, 
looking at Ironsides with eager, feverishly hopeful eyes. ” You 
heard what he said. Tiiat’s evitlence, isn't it ? ” 

•tx. Cromwell heaved himself ou^of his chair, shook himself like 
a. shaggy dog, and patted the young man on the shoulder. 

I '* Nothing for you to worry about now, young teller, *’ he 
^^id kindly. ” Take that ugly great paw of yours off his arm, 

; Root. You don't think he’s going to run away, do you ? ” 

; Sergeant Root shuffled. 

” Prisoner, sir . . . got to l>e careful . . 

. “If there's one man in the whole of- England who's not 
likely to do a bunk, it’s this young man,” said Iron.'^ides 
y impatiently. “Only a matter of a day or two. Hatherton. 
Perhaps less. You’ll have to go back into the jug, 0 / course. 
Just.a formality while the Law, which I know from ex()erieiice 
to be an ass, is granting vou a free pardon for something you 
didn't do.” 

“ What about Parsloe, sir ? ” asked Caich|X)le, before the 
half-dazed Hatherton could reply. “ He’s dead ... at least, 
he's dying. ...” 

“ For heaven's sake, man, don’t keep fluttering about like 
An old hen,” snapped Cromwell. ” .Sorry, inspector.” he 
apologised instantly. ” Still a bit on edge myself. ... it was 
suicide. We can ail bear testimony to that.” 

“ Yes, it was suicide— definitely,” said Dr. Trumj>er. 
“Somehow, I think I'm glad. Until to-night I had regarded 
Parsloe as my friend ... It was he who shut you up in my 
•cold storage plant, Cromwell. He told me so himself . . . Not 
that it matters now . . Tiie doctor passed a hand over his 
eyes. “ I'm afraid I’m very dull. I don’t understand e.xactlv 
what happened. Isn’t Hatherton a free man ? ” 

“ PracticSlIy,” replied Ironsides grimly. “ only because 
I took a long shot more or less in the dark. . . . He expelled 
his breath loudly. “ A heU of a long shot, I might tell vou. It 
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takes a good deal to make me sweat, but I sweated like a pig 
during those few seconds. I suppose I'm nothing better than 
an old fool,” he added roughly. ” Strictly speaking, it's none 
of my business, and there's going to be the de\dl to pay when 

I mahe my report ...” > 

“ I don't see why you should say that,” said Dr. Tnimper 
warmly. ” You exposed a murderer and saved an innocent 
man ... I swear to you, Cromwell, that I had no i dea oL ^ 
Parsloe's guilt in that old Easton murden . . .” - ^ J 

" I believe you,” growled Ironsides. ” Listen, doctor. I j 
don’t qtiite know how I’m going to deal with you. If you'll ^ 
give me your word of honour not to do anything silly I’ll place * 
you on parole and let you go home: . . 

“ I cannot go home' yet,” said the doctor. ” I must keep • 
by Parsloe’s side until the end. I don’t think it will be long; 
Thank you, Mr. Cromwell. I appreciate your kindness. I 
readily give you mv word of honour.” 

“ I was right,” muttered Ironsides, as though talking to 
himself. ” I knew damned well I was right. There was no 
real evidence against Parsloe. . . . Nothing. I took a big 
gamble. A man who could slnit me up in a cold storage plant 
to die like a dofcj was more likelv to have killed Warner Easton 
than a young feller like Ilatherton. . . . Parsloe was knocked*- 
off his balance to-night, and I saw that it was a golden oppor- 
tunity to rattle him into a fatal admission. W'orked up as he 
was, there was a chance that 1 could panic him into spilling 
the beans — bv suddenly springing Ilatherton on him, presum- 
ably a free man.” 

“ Then you have no new evidence ? ” asked Tnimper. 

'* Not a thing. But Parsloe didn’t know it. When Parsloe 
saw Hatherton, neatly dressed and freshly shaved, bursting 
into the room like an eager schoolbo}', he naturally assumed j 
that something had spring a leak. It could only mean that j 
there u as fresli e\’idcnce, and as his own soul was black with "■ 
the gulp of {fij/. Easton killing, he did just what I W’anted him J 
to do . J ; -pt pulling out that gun. Perhaps it’s the best - 
w’ay, on the -..hole.” 

” Hut you took an awful chance, Mr. Cromw'ell,” said 
Catchpole, with a shiver. 

‘ What do you mean — I took an awdiil chance ? ” snapped . 
Ironsides n-reasonably. ” I didn’t take any chance at all I 
I thought you said . . 

I released^ Hatherton from the local jug on my own 
responsibility,” n ;i tlie chief inspector sourly. ” I told 5^11 
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from the first that it would work out right, didn't I ? And 
what was the risk, anyhow ? A fat chance Hatherton would 
have had of escaping if he had been mug enough to try it — 
with cops out on the lawn, and Root in the hall. No ... I 
^d this case all sewn up except for the glaringly obvious 
j suggestion that Parsloe would never have gone to all this 
‘ uhle imless-his conscience had been like a piece of charred 
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Sir Kenneth rallied just before dawn, and he was then able 
It to give a surprisingly complete statement of the Easton 
f-jpurder. He had killed his partner after a private quarrel, 
''“and had done so with premeditated deliberation, after involv- 
ing the young private secretary in an angry scene with his 
■ employer which was known to everybody in the office ; he 
had arranged the killing so cunningly that he had left no trace 
of his own work. But there had to be a murderer — and 
Hatherton was the handiest man for the role. Unfortunately 
for Parsloe’s devilish scheme, Hatherton had been repriev'ed, 
and instead of going to the gallows he had remained a grim 
menace to Parsloe's peace of mind. . . . 
j There was a big hullaballoo at Scotland Yard, of course, 
jiirith Cromwell well and truly on the carpet ; but nothing 
could alter the glaring fact that the end had justified the 
means. Ironsides methods had been highly irregular, but they 
had certainly achieved results. 

“ They nearly had the coat off my back, Johnny — but not 
quite," said the wily Ironsides, some days later, when he was 
talking things over with Johnny Lister. " \N'hat the de\’il do 
they expect me to do ? See a murderer go tree, and an innocent 
man sent back to serve twenty years of hell ? I knew Hatherton 
p^ad been framed, and I knew Parsloe was guilty. The only 
Kfthing to do was to give the swine a jolt." 

^ " You did that all riglit," chuckled the sergeant. " And I 

must say, Old Iron, that you handled things beautifully. It's 
scream, really . . . That old Easton mtirder had no connection 
, with this Higham Top affair. . . . Any idea what’s going to 
. happen to our genial pal. Dr. Trumper ? " 

" Dr. Trumper is sitting pretty," replied Ironsides. " Sir 
.^enneth Parsloe is really dead — and he's not laughing now. 

• M hat hist will and testament of his is \'alid in law, and 1 l uinpcr 
comes in for twcnt\'-five thousand of the best. I don t tiuuk 
we're going to press any charges against him. It would be 
pretty awkward . . . After all, except for helping in that body- 
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